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PREFACE. 


T H E Reader, during this continued 
DilTertation on the Indian Theo- 
logy, is earneftly requefted occafionally 
to advert to the ample profpedlus prefixed 
to it in a former portion of this work : 
by that means, hr will be better enabled 
to comprehend the plan purfued by the 
author in the courfe of fo extenfive an in- 
veftigation. From confecrated groves and 
fubterraneous caverns, he is here introduc- 
ed into thofe llupendous Itrudlures, the pa- 
godas of Hindoftan ; and as, in the former 

A 4 volume. 
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volume, tlie Indian and Egyptian facred 
caverns were compared, lb, in the preferit, 
the parallel is extended to the erebted 
temples of either country. The fame 
eminent Sanfcreet fcholars, Mr. Halhed, 
Sir AYilliam Jones, and Mr. Wilkins, 
who were his guides before in difcuffing 
the inyfterious rites paid in thofe caverns 
to the folar orh and Jire, and in unfolding 
all the wonders of the fidereal metempfy- 
chojls, will attend his progrefs through the 
Delta and the Tiiebais; and, for the 
firft time that the attempt has in any 
extent been undertaken, the Antiquities of 
India will be made to illuftrate thofe of 
Egypt. 

The Author would have been happy ta 
have concluded in this volume his Uric- 
turcs on the Indian Theology, but he 
found that the very curious and interelliug 
fubjecT of the Oriental Triads of 

Deity 
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Deity opened fo vaft a field for inquirv, 
and, ivitlial, led to fueli important conl’e- 
queiices in oiir own fyftem of tlieolog}', 
that it ivas utterly imjioflible to contract 
it within the narrow' Unfits he had pi’c- 
fcribed himfelf. The prefent is bv no 

means the period for fuppreflTing any ad- 
ditional teftimonies to the truth of one 
of the fundamental articles of that noble 
fyftem, and he trufls that he has brought 
together fuch a body of evidence as will 
decifively eftablifli the following important 

fa<ft;s; firft, that in the Sepiiirotit, or 

* 

THREE SUPERIOR SpLEXDORS, of tilC 

ancient Hebrew's may be difeovered the 

three hypoftafes of the Christian Tjii- 
nity; fecondly, that this doctrine flou- 
riflied through nearly all the empires of 
Afia A thousand tears before Plato 
IV AS born; and, thirdly, that the grand' 
eavern-pagoda of Elephanta, the oldeft 

and 
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and moft magnificent temple of the world, 
is neither more nor lefs than a surnna 
'f’EMPLE TO A TRI-UNE GoD, 




^The (Great IPagoba of Tahjore. 
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CHAP. II. 

The Temples op India, Egypt, and 
Geeece, examined and compared; 

INCLUDING AN EXTENSIVE HISTORICAL 

Survey of the progressive Improve- 
1VIENT of the Oriental Nations in 
Architecture ; particularly in sa^ 
CRED Architecture. 


SECTION I. 


The Jiiji-ereBed Temples formed to refemhlc 
Groves and Caverns. — The Jiupendous Mag- 
nitude and Elevation of the Indiaji Pagoda?. 
—The mojl ancient and celebrated in Hindof- 
tan, viz. that of Jaggernaut — that of 
Benares — that of Mattra — that of 
Trippetty — and that o/^Seringham, — 


fucceffivdp and minutely defcrihed. — An 

affelting Story relative to the frji 

Jilement 
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Jilemdit of Seringham by the European Ar= 
mies. — The amazing Eevenues •which thefe 
and other Pagodas anciently enjoyed . — 
40,000 Souh fupported by the Revemies of 
Seringham alone. — A more accurate Survey 
of their internal Sculptures, and a Eefaip- 
tion of the monjtrous Idols adored in them. 
— Egypt and India feem to have ajfembled 
in thefe Pagodas the Animals deemed more 
peculiarly facred to each Country ; as, for 
injiance, the Memphian Bull and the 
Cneph of Egypt are difcovered in the Bull 
of Seeva and the Serpents at Elephant a 
■ — •while the Ea^si, facred to Jupiter, and 
the Goat, to Pan, are fccn blended with 
the Ape of Rama, the Rhinoceros, 
and- the Elephant. 

E merging from the deep fliade of ca- 
verns, Avhere the image of the folar orb 
was adored, and from the Hill deeper 
obfcurity of fubteiTaneous hieroglj'phics, we 
flmll traverfewith increafed pleafure the regions 
illumined by the glorious sun himfelf. Let us 
now contemplate tliofe more confpicuous, but 
not lefs majeftic, monuments of antiquity, 

THE 
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THE PAGODAS THAT ADORN THE SURFACE, 

and ere6t their lofty fummits in every quarter, 
of Hindostan. To the folemn myfteries of 
fuperftition, celebrated in caves and amidft the 
fecret recefl’es of the fecluded foreft, fucceeded 
the not lefs fplendid and ollentatious wor- 
lliip, praiTifed in the more ancient of thefe 
fuperior temples : temples conftruiTed of fuch 
enormous dimenfions, that the bigoted natives 
think them, equally with the caverns we have 
defcribed, the work of invilible agents. Molf 
of them are of an aftonilhing height and ex- 
tent; while the ftones, of which they are 
compofed, are of a magnitude hardly credible. 
The height, for inflaiicc, of the pyramidal 
gateway, leading to the magnificent pagoda of 
Chillameruh, on the coaft of Coromandel, 
exceeds 1 £0 feet ; the circumference of the 
outward Avail of that of Seringham extends 
nearly four miles ; and the ftones, that form 
the ftately roof of its princi{)al gateway to the 
South, are thirty-three feet long* and five and 
a half in diameter. A\ e are equally aAved by 

tlie 

♦ Cambridge’G War in Lidia, p. 15, Ocl. Edit. I cite Mr. Cam- 
bridge in this place, not in preference to Mr. Orme, but becaufe 
Mr. Orrae, though he bears teiliraony to the magnificence of the ftones 
that form this gatewaj', does not give tlieir exact dimenftons ; he only 
fays, “ they are ftiil larger than thoft that form the pillar; of it.” 

I 
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the majeftic appearance of thefe augull fanes, 
and ftnick Vith wonder at the laboured deco- 
rations Avhich are difplajed on their furface. 
In thefe fiiblime fthnftures, indeed, the polifli- 
ed elegance which charadterifes the Grecian 
architecture has no lliare. The reigning 
features are rude magnificence and malfy 
folidity; and thefe have been thought ftill 
more ftrongly to point out “ the hand of 
thofe indefatigable artifts who fabricated the 
pyramids, the fphynxes,” and the other vaft 
coloflTal ftatues of Egypt. 

While we range through thefe immenfe fa- 
brics, we xan fcarcely yet confider ourfelves 
as entirely emancipated from the gloom of the 
ancient groves and caves defcribed in the for- 
mer volume ; fo great, in many inltances, is 
the fimihtude between them. I'his fimihtude 
firft gave rife to an Effay on the origin and 
progrefs of Oriental architecture, which was 
originally intended to have been inferted in 
the Differtation on the Literature, Arts, and 
Sciences, of Hindoftan ; but, as it is immedi- 
ately connected with the fubjeCt of the prefent 
volume, and as the vaft field Avhich I have 
undertaken to explore will not allow of the 
appearance of that portion of my work for a 
long period, from my eagernefe and anxiety 
6 to 
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td ptefent the hiftorical part of it to my rea- 
ders, it is inferted in this chapter, in which an 
extenfive parallel is drawn between the faered 
edifices of India and Egypt. In fa<Sl, of thefe 
pagodas, the mofi; venerable for their anti- 
quit}^, as, for inftance, thofe of Deogur and 
Tanjore, engraved among the accurate and 
beautiful defigns of Mr. Hodges, are eredted 
in the form of ftupendous pyramids, refem- 
bling huge caverns, and admitting the light of 
heaven at one folitary door ; they are, how- 
ever, within artificially illuminated by an infi- 
nite number of lamps, fufpended aloft, and 
kept continually burning. The fimilitude 
which the internal appearance of fome of thefb 
more ancient Indian temples bears, in point 
of gloomy folemnity, to the original excavated 
pagoda, fo forcibly ftruck Mandellloe, on his 
vifit to this country in 1638, that he exprefsly 
afferts, “ they looked more like caves and re- 
celTes of unclean fpirits than places defigned 
for the exercife of religion.”* As the Hin- 
doos improved in architedtural knowledge, 
the form of the pagoda gradually varied; the 
labours of art w ere exhaulted, anti the i’e\ enue 
of whole provinces con fumed, in adorning the 

temple, 

• See the Travels of J. Albert de Mandelfloe, tnmflated by John 
Davies, and pub.ilhcd at Lon Ion in i66i. 
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temple of the Deity. In proof of this, may 
be adduced that patfage which I have before 
quoted from the Ayceii Akbeiy, and which 
acquaints us that the entire revenues -of Orijjay 
for tzvelve years, were expended in the erection 
of the TEWPLE TO THE sux. The outfide of 
the pagodas is in general covered all over with 
figures of Indian animals and deities, fculp- 
tured with great f[)irit and accuracy, while the 
lofty walls and cielings m ithin are adorned 
with a rich profufion of gilding and paintings, 
reprefenting the feats of the ancient Rajahs, 
the dreadful contlids of the contending Dew- 
tahs, and the various incarnations of the great 
tutelary god Veesiinu. 

In regard to the great limilitude which the 
earlieft eret^Ied temples, both in India and 
Egypt, bore to ancient grove-temples, it is 
ftrikiagly evident and forcibly arrefts attention 
in the arrangement of their columns, at regu- 
lar and ftated diftanccs, forming vaft ailles 
and gloomy avenues that extended all round 
the outfide, as well as through the whole in- 
ternal length of the edifice. It muft be owned, 
however, that this ftyle of building, with cir- 
cular wings and long ranging avenues of co- 
lumns, in the manner of the temples of Phi- 
lac and the ferpent Ciiuph, is more parti- 
cularly 
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cularly difcernible in the temples of Egj pt, 
where an infinity of pillars was necefikry to 
fupport the ponderous ftones, often thirty or 
forty feet in length, that formed the roofs of 
the ftupendous ftruclures of the Thebais. 
That fimilitude, likewife, irrefiftibly ftruck 
the beholder in the very form of thofe co- 
lumns, of Avhich the lofty taper lliaft, as, in 
particular, thofe of Efnay, refembled the ma- 
jeftie ftem of the cedar and palm, while their 
capitals expanded in a kind of foliage, repre- 
fentative of the comprelfed branches of the 
trees more ufually deemed facred. There is, 
in Pococke, a large plate of Egyptian co- 
lumns, with their varied capitals : thofe capi- 
tals, in general, bulge out towards the eentre, 
fomewhat after the manner of the culliion 
that crowns the Indian column ; and moft of 
them are fluted or channeled in the manner 
of thofe in the Indian caverns and pagodas. 

The Suryatic and Mithriac cavern, M'ith its 
circular dome for the fculptured orbs, fuf- 
pended aloft and imitative of thofe in the 
heavens, to revolve in, and the Zoroaltrian 
worfliip of fire, confpired to give the Afiatic 
temples at once their lofty cujmlas, and that 
pyramidal termination which they alternately, 
aflume, and which are often feen blended to- 
voL. III. B gether 
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gether in different parts of the fame edifice. 
Their aftronomical and phyfical theology 
ftamped upon other Ihrines of the Deity 
foinetimes the oval form, that is, the form 
of the INIundane egg, the image of that 
world which his power made and governs ; 
and on others again, as thofe of Benares and 
Mattra, the form of the St. Andrew^s crofs, at 
once fymbolical of the four elements, and al- 
lufive to the four quarters of the world. But 
I will not, in this place, anticipate the obfer- 
vations that will occur hereafter in more regu- 
lar order and vifith more llri6f propriety. 

I fliall firft defcribe fome of the more cele- 
brated Indian temples ; I fliall then dire6l the 
eye of the reader to the mafl’y fanes of the 
'I’hebais ; and the refledlions, refulting from 
the furvey of thofe of either country, will be 
detailed in the diflertation alluded to. The 
reader will pleafe to obferve, that I by no 
means intend or prefume to give a general 
biftory of Oriental architedture : I lliall re- 
ftrain my obfervations to that of India, 
Egypt, and the early periods of the Greek and 
Roman empires, and fhall principally confider 
in the detail their aftronomical and mytholo- 
gical fpeculations. 


I fliall 
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I fliall commence my dcfcription of tlie 
temples of India with obfervin^, from Taver- 
nier, by whofe account I lliall principally 
guide myfelf throughout this furvey, and 
whofe alTertionSj upon inquiry, I find to be 
nearly right, that the exifting pagodas of the 
greateft antiquity and celebrity, above thofe 
already inftanced in all India, are the pago- 
das of Jaggernaut, Bewares, Mattiia, 
and Tripetty, to which I fliall add, from 
private authorit^^, the name of one which 
that traveller did not vilit, that of Se ring- 
ham. I adopt Tavernier’s account in pre- 
ference to any other for two reafons ; firlt, 
becaufe his narration, fo far as it relates to 
obje<5ls which he aftually vifited, has ever 
been deemed, of all Indian travellers,’ the 
luoft genuine and authentic ; and, fecondly, 
becaufe he travelled through India before 
thofe dreadful devaftations commenced, M'hich 
the execrable fpirit of bigotry that actuated 
the mind of the Indian emperor, Aurengzeb, 
urged him to commit on the ancient and hab 
lowed flirines of India. This fierce Moham- 
medan, however renowned in the field of 
politics and war, tarniflied all the glory ob- 
tained in that field by his intolerant zeal, and 
the remorfelefs fury with which he perfecuted 

D 2 the 
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the benign religion and unoffending priefts of 
Brahma. But for tliefe unprovoked outrages, 
even the enormous accumulation of crimes, 
and the torrent of kindred blood through 
which he afcended the throne of India, might 
have been fomewhat veiled by the hiftorian, 
and afcribed to the perfidious and often fan- 
guinary intrigues of Eaftern courts 7 but this 
condud; in Aurengzcb, fo different from the 
mild and lenient Akber, and the immediate 
defcendants of that confiderate and bene- 
ficent monarch, covers his name with ever- 
lafting infamy, and forbids his biographer 
to palliate his glaring and reiterated atroci- 
ties. 

It was about the middle of the lall century, 
and before the auguft temple of Benares was 
polluted by thofe lofty Mohammedan miria- 
rets, which, Mr. Haflings fays, make it, at a 
diftance, fo confpicuous and attractive an ob- 
jeCt, that Tavernier travelled through a coun- 
try Avhich his pen has defcribed in fo enter- 
taining a manner. His particular defcription 
of the Indian pagodas commences at the 
eighteenth chapter of the firft book of his 
Travels in India ; and, as they are not nume- 
rous, I flmll attend him in his vifits to all 
thofe of note wliicii he furveyed ; and, if the 

modem 
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modern traveller in India fliould not find the 
defcription exa6tly confonant to the image 
Avhich his recolle6tion prefent to his view, he 
will be candid enough to confider, that, at 
this day, near a century and a half have 
elapfcd, and that the country, in which they 
are or were fituated , has been, during that fpace, 
the theatre of conftant wars and the fcene of 
fucceffive devaftations. I Avail not, however, 
confine myfelf to Tavernier : Mandelfloe, be- 
fore-cited, travelled fiill earlier through that 
country ; and both Bernier and Thevenot oc- 
cafionally deferve refpe6tful notice. 

Thcfe amazing ftru(5lures are generally 
ereiSIed near the banks of the Ganges, Kiftna, 
pr other facred rivers, for the benefit of ablu- 
tion in the purifying ftreani. Where no ri- 
ver flows near the foot of the pagoda, there 
is invariably, in the front of it, a large tank, 
or refervoir of water. Thefe are, for the 
moft part, of a quadrangular form, are lined 
with freeftone or marble, have fteps regu- 
larly defeending from the margin to the 
bottom, and Mr. Cranford obferved many be- 
tween three and four hundred feet in breadth *. 
At the entrance of all the more confiderable 
pagodas there is a portico, fupported by rows 

B 3 of 


• See Mr. Craaford's Sketches, vol. i. p. io6. 
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of lofty columns, and afcended by a hand- 
fome flight of ftone fteps ; fometimes, as in 
the iiiftance of Tripetti, * to the number of 
more than a hundred. Under this portico, 
and in the courts that generally inclofe the 
whole building, an innumerable multitude af- 
fembled at the rifing of the fun, and, having 
bathed in the ftream below, and, in confor- 
mity to an immemorial cuftom over all the 
Eaft, having left tbeir fandals on the border 
of the tank, impatiently await the unfolding 
of the gates by the miniftering Brahmin. The 
gate of the pagoda univerfally fronts the Eaft, 
to admit the ray of the folar orb, and opening 
prefents to the view an edifice partitioned out, 
according to M. Thevcnot in his account of 
Chitanagar, in the manner of the ancient 
cave-temples of Elora, having a central nave, 
or body ; a gallery ranging on each fide; and, 
at the farther end, a fanctuary, or chapel of 
the deity adored, furi’ounded by a ftone bal- 
luftrade to keep off* the populace -f-. The rea- 
der for the prefent muft check his curiofity in 

regard 

• See Vo5fage des Indes, tom. iii. p. 360- Edit. Rouen, 1713. 

•}■ See Thevenot’s Travels in India, p, yg. This author is aflerted 
by feme writers never to have been in India ; but he certainly was, 
and the account of what he perfonally faw is detailed in thefe travels, 
which are equally entertaining and authentic. 
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regard to all the complicated modes of wor- 
lliip, and all the various ceremonial rites ob- 
ferved by the devmtees in the Indian temples, 
till tlie enfuing chapter, which will fidlj dc- 
fcribe them. Our more immediate bulinefs is 
Avith the temples themfelves. 

The Peninlhia was the region of India laft 
conquered by the Mohammedans ; we may 
therefore expert to hnd in that region as well 
the genuine remains of the Indian religion as 
the unmixed features of the Indian architec- 
ture. In June, 1652, Tavernier commenced 
his journey from Malulipatam, (the Mefolia 
of Ptolemy,) on the Coroinandel-coaft, to 
Golconda, and the fiill pagoda of eonfequence 
which he remarked was that of Bezoara, or 
Buzwara, as Major Rennel wites the word. 
It is now only a fort on the Kiftna river, but 
Avas then probably a confiderable town ; for, 
its temple is deferibed by Tavernier as tmepa- 
godejhi't grande, not inclofed with Avails, but 
ereifted upon fifty-tAvo lofty columns, Avith 
ftatues of the Indian deities Handing betAveen 
the columns. Though the temple itfeif thus 
deferibed, Avhich feems to have been rather the 
fan^luary than the pagoda itfeif, a term which 
includes the Avhole ftrutdure, Avas Avithout 
AvallS; in the form of the Monopteric build- 

B 4 ings. 
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ings, mentioned by Vitruvius in his Hiftory of 
Architecture, yet it was fituated in the midft 
of an oblong court, -plus longue que large, en- 
coinpafl'ed with walls, round which ranged a 
gallery raifed upon fixty-lix pillars in the 
manner of a cloifter"*^. 

It is rather unfortunate that this traveller, 
as well as others, have not been more parti- 
cular in their defcriptions of the form and 
ornaments of the columns which they faw in 
this country : many of which were undoubtedly 
ereCted before the Grecian orders of architec- 
ture were invented; and none of which, 
moft affuredly, had thofe orders for their 
model. From repeated inquiries, made l?y 
me, I learn that they are in general of a 
fafliion that bears fome remote refemblance 
to the Doric ; and, indeed, the Aveight and 
magnitude of the buildings they fupport 
feemed to require pillare approaching in 
llrength to thofe of that primitive, Ample, 
and robuft, order. It is not impoflible that 
the Greeks might derive from India their 
firft notion of an order naturally dictated by 
a mode of building, widely different from the 
light, elegant, and airy, ftyle in which the 
Grecian edifices are generally ereCted. But, 

on 


♦ Voyage des Indes, tom. iil, p. 326. Edit. Rouen, i 7 » 3 * 
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on this fubje6l, I fliall hereafter trouble the 
reader Avith a difquifition of fome extent. 
I omit, at prefent, his defcription of the 
monfters and demons a freux, as he calls them, 
with huge horns, and numerous legs and 
tails, fculptured in this pagoda, becaufe it is 
my intention to notice thefe emblematical 
figures Avhen, in the next chapter, 1 come to 
confider the Avorlliip paid in thefe pagodas. 
It is fufficient, at prefent, to remark that the 
Indians Avorfhip the Deity by fymbols ; Avhilc 
his power, extending through various nature, 
and his venerated attributes are reprefented 
by animals charac^^lerillic of them. Thus, for 
inftance, his wifdom is fjunbolized by a circle 
of heads, his ftrength by the elephant, his 
glory by horns, imitative of the folar ray, his 
creative energy by the male of animals of a 
prolific kind, as the bull or goat, while the 
combinations of thefe animals, or parts of 
animals, were intended to defignate his united 
poAver, Avifdom, and glory. Degrading to the 
Divine Nature as thefe reprefentations appear 
to us, and as they really are, they are no more 
than might be expected from a race fo deeply 
involved in phyfics as the Indians are, and fo 
totally unaflifted by divine revelation to eor- 
re<^l their perverted notions. In the neigh- 
bourhood 
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bourhood of this pagoda was another, the 
name of which is not mentioned, fituated upon 
a lofty hill. This pagoda Tavernier defcribes 
as quadrangular, with a high cupola crown- 
ing the fummit. The hill itfelf is afcended by 
no lefs than one hundred and ninety-three 
fteps, every ftep a foot in height ; par ua ef- 
calier de 1 93 marches, chacune d’un pied de haut. 
I add the original that I may not appear to 
exaggerate. 

Leaving thefe comparatively fmall edifices 
and this immediate route of our traveller, let 
us once more attend him to the grand temple 
of Jaggernaut, the moll celebrated but un- 
doubtedly not among the oldeft flirines of 
India. I am aware that this' aflertion is di- 
rectly contrary to the opinion which IVIr. 
Sonnerat appears to favour, who tells us that, 
according to the annals of the country and 
the facred books, the pagoda of Jaggernaut 
is inconteftably the molt ancient ; and that, 
were its inward fanCtuaries examined, in thofe 
facred recelTes would probably be difcovered 
the moll ancient and hallowed archives of the 
country. The calculations of the Brahmins, 
he adds, carry its antiquity as far back as 
the time of Paritciiitex, firft king of the 
coall of Orilfa, who flourilhed at the com- 
3 mencement 
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mencement of the Cali age, and by this cal- 
culation it tlioulcl be of the aftonifliing anti- 
quity of 4800 years *. Neither from the ap- 
pearance nor from the ftile of this pagoda, 
■which is not of a pyramidal form, but is an 
immenfe circular fabric, does there arife any 
evidence of this Itupendous antiquit\". Jag- 
gernaut is only another name for the great 
Indian god Mahadeo, who may be recog- 
nized by the vaft bull, which, as related in a 
former page, juts out, with an eajhrn afpe6t, 
fi'om the centre of the building. The fuppo- 
fition of ]\Iajor Rennel -f* is far more prolsable, 
that it was erecTed about the eleventh century, 
after the deftrucTion of the fuperb temple of 
Sumnaut, in Guzzurat. The very name of 
the deity Naut, Avhich fignifies Creator, 
ftrongly corroborates this fuppofition ; and 
there is an old tradition in the neighbourhood 
that the deity of this temple fwam thither 
from a more wcfterly region. I muft refer 
the reader to the page juft alluded to, which 
is the 105th of the firft, or geographical, Dif- 
fertation, under the foobah of Oriflk, for an 
ample account, extracted by me from the A- 
yeen Akbery and Hamilton^ Voyage, of the 

firft 

• See Sonnerat's Voyages, chap. iv. p. lo8, 

■f See Memoirs, p. 165, fecond edition. 
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irfi: eftablifliment of this temple, of the deity 
adored in it, of the ceremonies and rites prac- 
tifed in it, of the frequent ablution of Jag- 
gernaut, and the great multitude of Brahmins 
and devout pilgrims daily fed at this auguft 
temple. The Brahmin fable, relative to its 
erection, afferts that the Ipot on which it 
Hands was peculiarly favoured b}' the Deity ; 
and Major Rennel perhaps gives the true rea- 
fon why it was fo ; viz. its remote fituation 
from the feene of Mahmud s fpreading con- 
quefts, and its being lliut up from every ap- 
proach, but on the fide of the ocean, by im- 
paflable mountains and deep rivers. What 
Tavernier has recorded relative to this pagoda 
is inferted in the pages immediately fucceed- 
ing that juft rei'erred to; and to his defeription 
it is not neceflary to add in this place any 
other particulars, than that it is the refideijce 
of the Arch-Brahmin of all India ; that the 
image of Jaggemaut ftands in the centre of 
the building upon a raifed altar, encompafled 
with iron rails, under a very lofty dome ; and 
that the facred domains, that belono-ed to the 
temple, the munificent donation of fucceflive 
rajahs, once afforded pafturage to above 
1^0,000 cows. 


The 
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The Peninfula of India, however, affords 
two inftances of buildings which are un- 
doubtedly among the molt ancient, if they 
are not abfolutely the moji ancient, of all the 
Indian temples. They are thofe of Deogur 
and Tanjore ; and, as they have exerciled 
the mafterly and correct pencil of Mr. 
Hodges, in his celebrated Defigns of Indian 
Buildings, we may depend upon the accu- 
racy both of the engraving and the accom- 
panying concife defcription of them. 

The pagodas of Heogcr, according to 
that gentleman, fliew the earlielt ftages of 
Hindoo architecture, being fimply pyramids, 
by piling one malfy Hone upon another to 
a vaft height. They are without any light 
w hatever w ithin, except Avhat comes through 
afmalldoor fcarcely five feet high. In the 
CENTRE of the building is a dark chamber, 
lighted by one folitary lamp, w'here the rites 
of- their religion are performed. I’he famous 
pagoda of Taxjore is not different from 
thofe of Deogur, but in its improved form 
and decorations. * 

Let us now attend M. Tavernier to the re* 
gion properly called Hindoftan, and explore 

the 

• See the account prefixed to the engravings of thefe temples in 
Designs in India. 
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the great and highly-venerated pagoda of Be- 
nares. Tliis pagoda, he oblerves, derives a 
confide rable portion of the diftinguiflied cele- 
brity which it enjoys from the fuperior fandli- 
ty of the city in which it ftandSj the ancient 
and renowned Cast, a city devoted from the 
earlieft periods to Hindoo devotion and fcb 
ence ! It is fituated clofe to the Ihore of the 
Ganges ; into which ftream, according to our 
traveller, a regular flight of llone tleps de- 
fcends, leading diredtly down from the gate 
of the pagoda, 'fhe body of the temple itfelf, 
he inforajs us,* is conftru6led in the form of a 
VAST CROSS, (that is, a St. Andrew’s crofs, 
allufive to the four elements,) Muth a very high 
cupola in the centre of the building, but fome- 
what PYRAMIDAL towards the fummit; and 
at the extremity of every one of the four 
parts of the crofe there is a tower, to which 
there is an afcent on the outfide, with bal- 
conies at ftated diftances, affording delightful 
views of the city, the river, and adjacent 
country. With refpedt to the inlide of this 
grand temple, he relates, that under the high 
dome in the middle, there Hands an altar, in 
form of a table, eight feet in length, and fix 
in breadth, covered fbmetiines with rich ta- 

peftry 
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peflry and fometimes with cloth of gold of 
lilver, according to the greater or lefs folem- 
nity of the feftival. Upon this altar Taver- 
nier faw feveral idols ; but one in particular, 
fix feet high, arrefted his attention, the neck 
of which was fplendidly decorated with a 
chain of precious ftones, of which the priefts 
have variety for different felfivals, fome of 
rubies, fome of pearls, and others of emeralds. 
The head and neck of this idol were alone 
vifible ; all the reft of the body was covered 
with an embroidered robe, fpreading in ample 
folds upon the altar below. On the right 
fide of the altar he obferved a ftrange com- 
pound figure of malfy gold, which he calls 
UNE Chimere, a CHIMERA, formed of the 
different parts of an elephant, a horfe, and a 
mule, upon which, he was informed, that holy 
perfon ufed, when living, in his guardian care 
of mankind, to take long journeys ; and I 
muft add, that this circumftance is another 
irrefragable proof, that many of the idols, 
adored in India, are deified mortals. He 
obferved likewife, in this pagoda, a certain 
idol of black /tone, or the Sommonacodom, 
concerning which fomething more particular 
will occur hereafter. That execrable fpirit of 
bigotry which actuated the mind of Aureng- 

zeb. 
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xeb, fo different from that of the mild and 
tolerant Akber, prompted that remorfelefs 
perfecutor of the Hindoo faith to pollute this 
venerable fabric, and infult the religion of 
Brahma in its ancient fanftuarj. Upon the 
majeftic ruins of this auguft pile, which was 
A ifited by Tamerlane before its pollution, he 
erected a grand mofque, with two very lofty 
Mohammedan minarets, which, Mr. Foiiler,* 
in his elegant but concife account of this 
city, faj-s, at the diftance of eight miles, 
ftroiigly attrad; the eye of the traveller who 
approaches - Benares on the river from the 
call quarter, and which, from their elevated 
height, feem to look down with triumph 
and exultation on the humbled pride and 
degraded devotion of this once flourilhing 
city and univerfity. 

There is another remarkable inftance of the 
brutal condud of Aurengzeb in regard to the 
pagoda of Ahmed-Abad, in Guzzurat, which 
therefore may not improperly be noticed 
here. It is called the pagoda of Santidas, the 
name of its founder, and is defcribed by Taver- 
nier as confiding of three courts, paved with 
marble, and furrounded with porticoes, fup- 

ported 

• Sketches of the Mythology and Cuftoms of the Hindoos, by 
Mr. Forller, p. 4. 
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ported by marble columns, into the third or 
inner court of which no perfon was permitted 
to enter with his fandals on. The inlide roof 
and walls of this pagoda are adorned with 
Mofaic work and agates of various colours* 
and all the porticoes are crowded with fe- 
male figures, finely fcidptured in marble, I 
prefume of Bhavani, the Indian Venus, or 
Nature in her prohfic charabler perfonified, 
with her numerous attendants of nymphs and 
graces. This fine pagoda was afterwards de- 
filed and converted into a Turkilh mofque by 
Aurengzeb ; and the hiftory of the barbari- 
ties committed . by the ufurpei’s of India 
fcarcely records any greater outrage offered 
to the Hindoos than was committed by him 
in effecting his purpofe. It is Thevenot, a 
later traveller in India, that furnillies me with 
the anecdote. Knowing the protbund vene- 
ration of the Hindoos for the cow, he order- 
ed one of thofe facred animals to be flaugh- 
tereft within its walk, which effedlually pre- 
cluded the Brahmins from ever again paying 
their adorations in a temple contaminated by 
fuch a dreadful and wanton of atrocity.*^ 
His intolerant bigotry led him to commit ftill 
farther outrages. He waged w^r with the 
VOL. III. c beautiful 

• See TheT«not’s Indian Twds, p. lo. Eng. fol. edit. 1687. 
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beautiful marble fculptures it contained ; fof, 
lie ordered all tliofe elegant ftatucs to be dif*- 
iigured, and fmote off the note of every 
figure in the edifice that alluded to the Hin- 
doo mythology, 'fhcre can fcarcely be a 
doubt, from Thevenot’s defcription of the 
great Mohammedan mofque, in this famous 
city, called Juma-lMefgid, that it was an- 
ciently a Hindoo temple. 

It was my fixed intention in this Diffcrta- 
tion on tlie Indian arcliitct:ture, to refrain from 
dcfcribing any temples, liowever grand and 
■ftupendous, as many of the Mohammedan 
raofqucs, erei^ted in India, arc, that nere not 
ftrictly Hindoo ; but, as the ftyle of building 
of the Juma-Mesgid, or Friday’s Mofque, 
fo called from the great refort of all ranks 
of Mohammedans thither on that day, evi- 
dently proves the architecture to be genuine 
Indian, I lhall, in this inftance alone, deviate 
from my general rule. I fliall adhere to 
Thevenot’s account, which is more ample 
than Tavernier’s. 

This vaft pile, of which the ingenious 
IMr. Forbes has favoured me with the light of 
a beautiful draw ing, taken on the fpot, by his 
OAvn conedt pencil, is eredted in a quadran- 
gular falliion, but not exactly fquare ; for, it 

_ . - is- 
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is iii length 140 paces, and in breadth 120, 
which is entirely confonant to the obfervation 
of Mr. Cranford, that the Hindoos never 
erett any building precifely fquarc, though 
their deviation from that line of meafure- 
ment is very triding, and, in their large 
buildings, fcarcely difcernible. Round this 
wall, on the infide, as is ufual in India, and 
as niav be feen in mv eiigraving of the large 
pagoda in the former volume, iims a vaulted 
gallery, the roof of whicli is fupported by 
four-and-thirty pilafters. The temple itfelf is 
elevated upon forty-four pillars, ranging two 
and two in regular order through the build- 
ing, and the pavement is of marble. Twelve 
beautiful domes, of different dimenhons, meet 
the eye of the fpcctator on his approach to 
the temple. In the middle of the front of it 
are three great arches ; at the fides are two 
large fquare gates that open into it ; and each 
gate is beautified with pilaftei's, but without 
any particular order of architei:ture. The 
high Iteeples, or minarets, on the top of each 
gate, from Avhich, he fays, the beadles of the 
molque call the people to prayers, are doubt- 
lefs of Mohammedan conftruiiition. 

While on this Avellern fide of India, the 
reader will perhaps readily pardon an excur- 

c s fion 
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fion to Patten-Sumnaut, near tlie coaii, where 
once flourifiied the moll luperb temple in all 
Hindoftan, but whofe inmoft fanAuary was 
polluted) and whofe imraenfe accumulated 
■wealth was plundered, by the defolatiiig tyrant 
Mahmud of Gazna, in his invafion of this 
part of India, about the year 1 000 of our 
eera. The temple of Sumn^aut, a deity very 
nearly related, I conceive, to Jaggernaut 
of Oritfa, or rather, as I lhall hereafter en- 
deavour, horn the fimilarity of their names 
and the co-incidence of various other circum- 
llances to evince, the very identical divinity 
venerated on that.coatl, was, previoully to 
the in'uption of the Gaznavide fultans, the 
moft celebrated refort of devotees in this ever 
moll populous and bell cultivated region of 
Hindoftan. Indeed, the idol, adored in this 
grand temple, gave his name, not only to the 
city, but to a very extenfive tradl of country 
around it; ftnce, according to the Ayecn 
Akbery,* one of the grand divifions of the 
province of Guzzurat, is called by his name. 
He feems, indeed, like Jaggemaut, in later 
times, to have had pre-eminence above all 
other idols that were worfliipped throughout 
the whole country; for, if Ferilhtah may be 

credited. 
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credited, the different rajahs had beftowed 
two thoufand villages, with their territories, 
for the fupport of the eftablifhment of this 
temple, in which two thoufand priefts con- 
flantly officiated. Of the temple itfclf, tlie 
moll extravagant relations are given by the 
Perlian and Arabian authors, who wrote the 
life of Mahmud and his defcendants ; authors 
from whofe valuable works Feriflitah proba- 
bly drew the materials of his Indian Hiftory ; 
and which authors, after great expence and 
toil of refearch, are now, for the molt part, in 
my pofi’eliion. From thefe authentic fources, 
therefore, compared with the Ayeen Akbery 
and other Indian produd;ions, printed and 
manufcript, to which the patrons and friends 
of this w^ork have granted me accefs, I hope 
to gratify my readers witli a more valuable 
and original work than I coidd fiiH hope to 
complete ; a Avork, Avhich, in the large fcale 
at prelent propofed, cannot fail of being 
more generally interefting, lince it will em- 
brace much of the hiftory of the ancient 
world, and record many of tire moll illuftriom 
deeds tranla(9;ed on the great theatre of Alia ; 
too illuftrious, alas ! if the daring but fuccelf- 
ful odtrages of ferocious barbarians may be 
called illuftrious, and the oppreffion and 

c 3 plunder 
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plunder of the mikleft and moft beiiei'olent 
people on earth dignified by the name of 
valour. 

The lofty roof of Sumnaut Avas fupported 
by fift)'-fii. pillars overlaid Avith plates of gold, 
and iueruited at intervals Avith rubies, erne" 
raids, and other precious Itones. One pen- 
dant lamp alone illumined the fpacious fabric, 
AA'^hofe light, refledled back from innumerable 
jeAvels, fpread a firong and refulgent luftre 
throughout the Avhole temple. In the midft 
Itood Sumnaut himfelf, an idol compofed of 
one entire tlone, fifty cubits in height, forty- 
feven of AA'hich Avere buried in the ground ; 
and, on tliat fpot, according to the Brahmins, 
he had been A\'orfiiipped betAA Ocn four and 
five thoufand years, a period beyond AA’hich,. 
it is remarkable, they ncA er venture to afeend ; 
for, it is a period at Avhich their Cali, or pre- 
fent age, commences : it is, in fliort, the pe- 
riod of that flood, beyond aa hich, jMr. Bryant 
judicioufly obfmnes, human records cannot 
afeend. His image Avas AA^alhed every morn- 
ing and evening Avith frefli Avater, brought 
from the Ganges, at the diftance of tAvelve 
hundred miles. Around the dome were dif- 
perfed fome thoufands of images in*^ gold 
and filver, of various fliapes and dimenfions, 
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fo that on this fpot, as in a grand pantheon, 
feeined to be affembled all the deities vene- 
rated in Hindottan. As it may gratify the 
reader to be . informed of the fate of this beau- 
tiful and coftly Ihrine, and of the fentiments 
raifed by the profj)ect of it in the brcalt of a 
favage and avaricious ufurper, I lhall prcfent 
him with the relation of that event as it Hands 
in the propofed hillory. 

Mahmud being informed of the riches col- 
lected at Sumnaut, as well as of the tremen- 
dous menace of the idol, if he approached 
that hallowed ilniiug was determined to put 
the power of the god to inftant trial. Leav- 
ing Gazna with an immenfe anny, and ad- 
vancing by the way of Multan and Ajmere, 
through two terrible delcrts, where nothing 
but the moft prudent exertions faved that 
anny from being annihilated by famine, he 
arrived, without oppohtion, before the walls 
of Sumnaut. On the high battlements of the 
temple were aifembled an innumerable mul- 
titude in arms, when a herald approaching de- 
nounced the vengeance of the god, and in- 
formed the befiegers that their idol, Sumnaut, 
bad drawn them togetlier on that fpot, that 
he might blaft them in a moment, and 
gvenge, by one dreadful and general ruin, the 

c i deftimction 
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deftru<f^:ion of the gods of Hindoftan. In fpite 
of thefe awful imprecations, JVIahmud com- 
menced an immediate and vigorous affault : 
and drove the defendants from the walls, which 
the beliegers, by fcaling ladders, inftantlj 
mounted, exclaiming aloud, “ Allah Akbar ” 
The Hindoos, who had retreated into tlie tem- 
ple and proftrated themfelves before their idol 
in. devout expectation of feeing the enemy 
difcomfited by the fignal and inltantaneous 
vengeance of heaven, finding their expe6la- 
tions vain, made a defperate effort for the 
prefervation of the place. Rulliing in a body 
on the alTailants, they repulfed them with great 
{laughter ; and, as faft as frefli forces afcended 
the walls, puflied them headlong down with 
their fpears. This advantage they maintained 
for two days, fighting like men who had de? 
voted themfelves to that death, which their 
belief in the Metemplychofis allured them was 
only a palfage to felicity and glory. At the 
end of this period a vaft army of idolators 
coming to their relief, drew the attention of 
Mahmud from the fiege to his own more im- 
mediate fafety. Leaving, therefore, a body of 
troops to amufe the befieged, he took a more 
favourable ftation, and prepared to engage 
the advancing enemy. Thefe were led to bat- 
4 , tie 
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tie by Rajah Byram Deo, from whofe family 
the territory of Deo received its name, and 
other confiderable rajahs, under the certain 
perfuafion that the caufe for which they were 
to fight would infure victory to their arms. 
Accordingly, they fought with a heroilrn pro- 
portionate to their fupeiitition ; and, before 
viiftory declared for Mahmud, five thoufand 
Hindoos lay flaughtered on the field. The 
garrifon of Sumnaut, after this defeat, giving 
up all for loft, iftiied out of a gate that looked 
towards the ocean, and embarked in boats 
to the number of four thoufand, with an in- 
tent to proceed to the ifland of vSerandib or 
Ceylon ; but, information of their flight hav- 
ing been given to the fultan, he feized all the 
boats that remained in the harbour, and fent 
after them a feled body of his beft troops, Avho, 
capturing fome and finking others, permitted 
few of the miferable fugitives to efcape. 

After placing a large body of guards at the 
gates and round the Avails, Mahmud entered 
the city, and approaching the temple Avas 
ftruck with the majeftic grandeur of that an- 
cient ftnwfture ; but, when he entered in and 
faw the ineftimable riches it contained, he was 
filled AAuth aftonilhment, mingled with de- 
light. In the fury of Mohammedan zeal, he 
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fmote off tlie nofe of the idol with a mace 
which he carried, and ordered the iraase to ’ 
be disfigured and broke to pieces. While 
they were proceeding to obey his command, a 
croud of Brahmins, frantic at this treatment 
of their idol, petitioned his omras to interfere, 
and offered fome croies in gold if he would 
forbear farther to violate the imao-e of their 
deity. They urged, that the demolition of 
the idol wovdd not remove idolatry from the 
walls of Sumnant, but that fnch a fum of 
money, giveii among believers, ’would be an 
action truly meritorioiis. The fultan ac- 
knowledged the truth of their remark, but 
declared that he never Avould become that 
bale character, which a coincidence with their 
petition would render him, a feller of idols. 
The jierfons appointed, therefore, proceeded 
in their work ; and, having mutilated the fu- 
penor part,' broke in pieces the body of the 
idol, which had been made holloAv, and con- 
tained an infinite variety of diamonds, rubies, 
and pearls, of a water fb pure, and of a 
magnitude fo uncommon, that the beholders 
Avere filled Avith furpri*;e and admiration. 
This unexpeiSfed treafure, Avitli all the other 
fpoil, taken in the temple and city of Sumiiaut 
were immediately fee ured and lent to Gazna ; 

Avhiie 
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while fragments of the deniolillied idol were 
diftributed to the feveral mofques of Mecca, 
Medina, and Gazna, to be thrown at the 
threfhold of their gates, and trampled upon 
by devout and zealous inulfulmen. 

If the reader tliould now choofe to afcend 
towards the city of Naugracut, in the great 
range of mountains fo called, whither few 
Europeans, belidcs John Albert de ]\Iandelslo, 
have penetrated, he may tliere contemplate 
the ruins of what that writer, who vitited the 
place in 1638, denominates “ a fuperb and 
fumptuous pagoda, the floor whereof is co- 
vered with plates of gold, and in which is 
the effigies of an animal, or rather monfter, to 
whom the numerous devotees facririce their 
tongues.”* Alandclslo calls it the idol AIatt a ; 
but Abul Eazil, who had probably vifited 
the place in one of his journeys, with Akber, 
to Caflimere, exprefsly fays, it was the con- 
fort, that is, the active power, of ]Mahadeo, 
the deltro 3 dng god, to whom thefe fanguinary 
facrifices, lb much in unifon with his cha- 
radter, were made. I'he reader may like- 
wife view the remains of the hallowed col- 
lege of Tanaffar, which INIr. Finch vifited 
fo early as the year nine of the feventeenth 

century, 
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century, the fame of whofe learning, and the 
wealth of whofe augutt pagodas, was fpread 
over all India.* Indeed, according to the 
Arabian writers, who will hereafter be cited 
at large by me, this place was the Mecca of 
this part of Hindollan, and its folid idols of 
maffy filver made no fmall part of the booty 
acquired in Mahmud’s fixth irruption into ' 
India. Many other noble pagodas adorned 
thefe higher regions of Hindoftan, , whofe 
accumulated treafurcs became the property 
of thofe facrilegious i\rabian and Perlian in- 
Taders, who, under the pretence of propa- 
gating religion, violated every principle of 
morality, and fpread havoc and defolation 
through regions once the lovelieft and the 
happieft upon earth, 

Tanaflar was, according to the Ayeen Ak- 
bery, the northern, and Mattra the fouthern, 
limit of the domains of the old rajahs of 
Delhi, previous to the fubverfion of their 
power by thefe mercilefs marauders. To the 
latter city, once rich and beautiful, but now 
decayed and ruined, the fcene of the exploits 
of the amiable Creelhna, the courfe of the 
Jumnah, that walhcs Delhi, will immediately 
lead us. Let us approach, with becoming re- 
verence, 

* See Mr. Finch’s Travels in Hnrds’s Voyages, vol. is p. 83. 
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verence, the fuperb temple of the mildeft 
and moft benevolent of all the Hindoo dei- 
ties. 

Mattra, the Methora of Pliny, is lituated 
about eighteen miles from Agra, on the di- 
red; road to Delhi, and is particularly cele- 
brated for having been the birth-place of 
Creelhna, who is efteemed, in India, not fo 
much an incarnation of the divine Veeflmu 
as the Deity hiinfelf in a human form. 
The hiftory of this perfonage is among the 
moft curious of all that occur in Indian my- 
thology. The Sanfcreet narrative of his extra- 
ordinary feats, in fome points, approaches fo 
near to the Scriptural account of our Saviour, 
as to have afforded real ground for Sir W. 
Jones to fuppofe that the Brahmins had, in the 
early ages of Chriftianity, feen or heard recited 
to them fome of the Ipurious gofpels which in 
thofe ages fo numeroufly abounded, and had 
ingrafted the wildeft parts of them upon the 
old fable of this Indian Apollo.* The birth 
of this divine infant was predided, and k 
reigning tyrant of India, by name CaiJsa, 
learning from the predidion that he ihould 
be deftroyed by this wonderful child, order*- 
ed all the male children, bom at that period, 

...ito 
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to he flain ; but Credina was preferred by 
biting the breaft, inftead of fucking the poi- 
foned nipple, of the nurfe commifiioned to 
deftroy him. From fear of this t3Tant, he was 
foftered in Mathura by an honeft herdf- 
man, and paffed his innocent hours in rural di- 
verfions at his fofter-father’s farm. Repeated 
miracles, however, foon difeovered his celef- 
tial origin. He preached to the Brahmins the 
dotdrines of meeknefs and benevolence ; he 
even condefeended to wafli their feet, as a 
proof of his own meeknefs ; and he raifed the 
dead by defeending for that purpofe to the 
loweft region. He adled not always, indeed, 
in the capacity of a prince or herald of 
peace, for he Avas a mighty warrior ; but his 
amazing powers Avere principally exerted to 
fare and to defend. Even the great Avar of 
the IMahabbarut, v.iiicli he fomented, Avas a 
JUST WAR, undertaken againft invaders and 
t^'rants, Avhom he tiiumphantly overthrew, 
and then returned to his feat in Vaico.vtha, 
the heavenly region. 

The pagoda, iiicml to this Indian deity, is 
not lels ftupendous than his hiftory and his 
adtions. According to Tavernier, it is one of 
the moft fuinptuous edifices in all India, con- 
Itrudcd of the liiiiie beautiful red hone, or 

> marble. 
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iriarble, with which, I before obferved, the 
caftle of A gra and the walls of Delhi are built,'* 
and handing upon a vaft octagonal platform, 
overlaid with hewn hone. Extenfive, how- 
ever, as is this temple, it does not occupy 
above half the platform : the remaining half 
fer\’es as a grand piazza in front of it. The 
platform itfelf is afcended by two hights of 
Itone Heps, fixteen in number, of which, the 
principal leads up to the grand portal of the 
pagoda, fupported by pillars richly decorated 
with the ufual fculptures. The pagoda is 
conftrufted likewile in the form of a (Tofs, of 
which eacli wing is equal in extent, and a 
fimilar dome to that at Benares rifes to a vaft 
height in the centre, with an addition of two 
others, fomewhat fmaller, on each fide. The 
elevation and grandeur of the whole fabric 
may eafily be conceived from the alTertion of 
the fame traveller, that, though fituated in a 
bottom, it is diftin6tly vifible at the diftance 
of five or fix leagues. In this pagoda, the 
SANCTUARY is partitioned off by a clofe ba- 
luftrade of pillars, within which none but the 
Brahmins are allowed to enter. A bribe to 
thofe Brahmins, however, introduced our curi- 
ous 

• See the defcription of Agra in the Geographical Diflertationi 
Yol. i. p. 
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ous traveDer into this recefs, and who there 
beheld a great fquare altar, fixteen feet in 
height, covered with gold and filver brocade, 
on which flood the great idol, which, he fays, 
they called Ram Ram. Ram, however, he 
mentions in another place as the general ap- 
pellation for an idol deity ; and the idol, here 
wffliliipped, is, doubtlefs, Veelhnu, under the 
form of Creelhna. It fliould not be forgotten, 
however, that Rama was the eider brother of 
Creelhna. The head of the idol, which appear- 
ed to be of black marble, was alone vilible, with 
two great rubies in the place of eyes. All the 
reft of the body, from the Ihoulder to the feet, 
was concealed beneath a robe of puiple velvet. 
He noticed alfo two fmall idols, one on each 
fide of the greater, and the fliperb carriage in 
which, on high feftivals, the god is carried 
about in procelTion. Long before the period 
of Ta\ ei nier's villt to Mattja, the veneration 
of die Hindoos for this auguft pagoda had de- 
clined, and the devotion, fo fervently paid at 
its hallowed flirine in ancient time, was al- 
fiaoft totally neglected. The reafon which he 
alfigns for this general neglect of the rites, due 
to die benevolent Creeshna, is, that the 
Jnmnali, Avhicli formerly flowed clofe by its 
^feot, had retired to the dift^ce of half a 

league 
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league from it, and that diftance was incon- 
venient for the ablution of the numerous 
pilgrims who formerly flocked to it ; lb in- 
convenient, that, before they could reach the 
pagoda, fome frelh defilement had taken place, 
and it became neceflary to repeat the ab- 
lution. 

The pagoda of TaiPETTYis fituated upon 
the top cd” a high mountain in the dominions 
of the nabob of Argot, about forty miles 
north-eaft of that capital ; and, as well for its 
extent as for the various accommodations of 
lodgings for the numerous Brahmins who of- 
ficiate in it, has the appearance of a city 
rather than of a temple. To this hill, Ta- 
vernier fays, there is a circular afcent every 
way of hewn Itone ; the leall of the Itones, 
forming that afcent, being ten feet long and 
three broad ; and the hill itfelf, i\lr. Cam- 
brid2:e adds, is conlidered in fo facred a 
light, that none but Hindoos are ever fuflered 
to afcend it. Accordingto this latter gentle- 
man’s information, which I prel’ume to be au- 
thentic, Tripetti is holden by tlie Hindoos of 
the Peninfula in the fame veneration as iMecca 
is by the IMohammedans, and there is an- 
nually, in September, a fefiival eelebrated at 
this place, to which an immenfe crowd of pil- 

voL. Ti[. D grims. 
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gl ims, loaded with prefents for the idol, refort, 
to the great emolument of the priefts and 
the great increafe of the revenues of the na- 
bob. Tavernier defcribcs the principal Itatue 
as rcfembling Vnxus, and therefore the god- 
defs liere adored is, in all probability, Bha- 
VANi,whom I have before obferved to be the 
Indian Venus. 

However venerable thcfe four pagodas for 
their fandtity and antiquity, they are all ex- 
ceeded, in point of magnificence at leaft, by 
that of Seringiiam, which is lituated upon 
an ifland to which it gives its name, and is it- 
felf formed by two branches of the great river 
C’auveri. The pagoda of S e r i n g h a m hands 
in the dominions of the king of Tanjore, in 
the neighbourhood of Tritchinopoly, and is 
compofed, according to Mr. Orine, “ of feven 
Iquarc iiiclofures, one within the other, the 
walls of which are tn'enty-five feet high and 
four thick. The iiiclofures are 350 feet dif- 
taiit from one another, and each has four 
large gates, with a high tower; which are 
placed, one in the middle of each fide of the 
inclofure, and oppofite to the four cardixal 
poi NTS.” Tlie outward wall is near four miles 
in circuniference, and its gate-way to the fouth 
is ornamented with pillars, feveral of which 

are 
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are fingle ftones, thirty-three feet long, and 
nearly five in diameter ; while thofe, which 
form the roof, are ftill larger : in the imnoll 
inclofures are the chapels. “ Here, (continues 
this elegant hiftorian,) as in all the other great 
pagodas of India, the Brahmins live in a fub- 
ordination which knoAvs no reliftance, and 
flumber in a voluptuoufnefs that knows no 
Wyants ; here, fenfible of the happinefs of their 
condition, they quit not the lilence of their 
retreats to mingle in the tumults of the Itate ; 
nor point the brand, llaming from the altar, 
againft the authority of the fin ereign or the 
tranquillity of the government.”* All the 
gate-ways are crowded Avith emblematical 
figures of their various dh initics. No Euro- 
peans are admitted into the lall fquare, con- 
taining the famSluary of the fupreme Veeflinu, 
and few haA e gone farther than the third. In 
the Avar betAAcen the Ercnch and Englilh in 
the Carnatic, this voluptuous Humber of the 
Brahmins Avas frequently interrupted ; for, the 
pagoda, being a place of confidcrable ftrcngth, 
was alteniately taken pofleflion of by the con- 
tending armies. On the fiilt attempt to pene- 
trate Avithin the facred inclofure, a venei ablc 
Brahmin, ftruck Avith horror at the thought of 

having’ 

• Orme’s Hiftorv of Hlndoftan, fecond edition, vol. i. p. 178. 
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having a temple, fo profoundly hallowed for 
ages, polluted by the profane footlteps of 
Europeans, took his ftation on the top of the 
grand gate-way of the outennoll court, and 
conjured the invadei’s to defift from their im- 
pious enterprize. Finding all his expoftula- 
tions ineffectual, rather than be the agonizing 
fpeCtator of its profanation, he, in a tranfport 
of rage, threw himfelf upon the pavement be- 
low, and dafhed out his brains. This cir- 
ciunftance cannot fail of bringing to the 
reader’s mind the fine ode of Gray, intitled 
“ The Bard,” and the fimilar cataftpophe of 
the hoary prophet. 

The artful policy of princes and the fuperfti- 
tious terrors of the vulgar, operating together, 
had contributed to enrich many of the pago- 
das of India with revenues in money and ter- 
ritory equal to that of many Ibvereigns. The 
facred and accumulated treafures of ages have, 
in modern periods, been dilfipatcd by the facri- 
lesious violence of Mohammedan and Euro- 
pean plunderers ; and even of their territories 
much has been curtailed. What an ample pro- 
vifion indeed had been made in thefc hallowed 
retreats for the voluptuous repofe, in which, 
Mr. Onne has juft infonned us, the luxurious 
priefts of Brahma il umbered, as well as to 
l what 
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what an aftonifliing number their body in the 
principal pagodas formerly amounted, will be 
evident to the reader, who will take the trou- 
ble of turning to the pages of that entertain- 
ing traveller and faithful narrator Captain 
Hamilton, or of the above-cited hiftorian. 
The former aflures us, that the temple of Jag- 
gemaut is vilited by an incredible number of 
pilgrims from the moft diftant regions of In- 
dia, that the Mohammedan prince of the 
country formei ly exacted a tax of the value of 
half-a-crown per head on every pilgrim who 
came to worfliip at that pagoda ; which, in 
the annual average, amounted to 750,000/. and 
that five CANDIES of provifion were daily 
dreffed for the ufe of the priefts and the 
pilgrims, each candy containing 1 600 lb. 
weight.* 

This account of Mr. Hamilton is confirmed, 
in almoft fimilar words, by Tavernier, who, 
fpeaking of Jaggemaut, obferves, “ Lesreve- 
nus de cette grande pagode font fuffifans pour 
donner tons les jours a manger a quinze au 
vingt mille pelerins, comme il s y en trouve 
fouvent un pared nombrc.”'j~ ]\Ir. Orme ac- 
quaints 

• Hamilton’s Voyage to the Eaft Indies, vol. i. p. 386. The firlt 
edition of this book was printed in Scotland j but I cite throughout 
that of London, 1744. 

■f Voyage de Tavernier, tom. iv. p. 14+, 
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quaints us that pilgrims come from all parts 
of the Peninfula to worlliip at that of Sering- 
ham, but none without an offering of money ; 
that a large part of the revenue of the illand 
is allotted for the maintenance of the Biah- 
mins who inhabit it; and that thefe, with 
their families, formerly compofed a multitude 
not lefs in number than 40,000 fouls, main- 
tained without labour by the liberality of fu- 
perftition.* 

The d ifproportioned figures of moft of the 
idols, adored in thefe fuperb fabrics, are by no 
means in unifon with the prevailing fymmetry 
that reigns in their conltru6tion ; though it 
mull be confeffed, that the ponderous orna- 
ments of gold and jewels, with which they are 
decorated, are perfectly fo with the fumptu- 
oufnefs and magnificence that diftinguilh them. 
Thofe idols are in general formed of every 
inonflrous fliape which imagination can con- 
ceive, being, for the mofl part, half human 
and half favage. Some appear formidably ter- 
rific with numerous heads and arms, the rude 
exprefhve fymbols of fuper-human Avifdom 
and of gigantic power ; others appear with 
large horns branching from their heads : and 
others again with huge tulhs protruded from 

their 

• Orme’s Hiftoiy of Hindoftan, vol. i. p. 178. 



their extended mouths. In lliort, as Matter 
Purchafe has obferved, “ they are very ill- 
favoured ; their mouths are monltrous, their 
ears gilded and full of jewels, their teeth and 
ej'^es of gold, fdver, or glafs, and coloured 
black with the lamps that burn continually 
before them.”* A profufion of confecrated 
hieroglyphic animals appears fculptured all 
over the crowded walls. The bull, fo pecu- 
liarly facred to Osiris, at Memphis, as, in- 
deed, he was to Seeva, the god with the 
CRESCENT, at Benares, the ram facred to 
Jupiter, and the goat to Pan, are feen 
together in the fame group with the ape, the 
rhinoceros, and the elephant: and Egypt 
feems to have blended her facred animals 
with thofe which are confidered as in a more 
peculiar manner belonging to India, 


• See Purchafe’* Pilgrimage, vol.i. p- 579, edit. 1679. 
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SECTION II. 


PreUminary Ohfervations to the comparative 
Survey of the Temples of Egypt, comprehend- 
ing an extenfive Difquifltion relative to the 
Period in which the Superjiitions, more pecu- 
liarly appropriate to Egypt, were tranfport- 
ed into India. — Probable to have been at 
that Crifs when the Egyptian Priejis were 
driven from their Country by the cruel Ra- 
vages 'of Camb YSES. — The Opinions ofh^in- 
CHER and KyEMPFER, on this SubJeB, 
greatly corroborated by the RefeBions of Sir 
W. Jones, in the Afiatic Refearches, on 
the Silly eB of the Indian Deity Boodh, or 
Buddha; and on the gi-eat Refemblance 
fubjijiing both in the Name and the JVorJhip 
of the Egyptian Isis and Osiris and the 
Indian Eswara and Isa. — Mr. Cham- 
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BERS5 Account of the Ruins of MavaUpu- 
ram, of the Sommonacodom, or Stone- 
Deity of the Siamese, and of the Superjii- 
tion of Boodh. — Additional Evidence of an 
early and familiar Intercourfe fuhfijting be- 
tween the Egyptians and Indians ad- 
duced. — Firji, in their mutual Veneration of 
the facred Lotos. — Secondly, in their early 
Cultivation of the Sugar-Cane. — Thirdly, 
in their ancient and once univerfal Diet hav- 
ing confijted of Vegetables. — Fourthly, 
in their mutual pojj'ejjing a sacred sacer- 
dotal Language, called in India the 
Devanagari. — Fifthly, in the Divifmi 
of the People into Tribes or Casts. — 
Sixthly, in the numerous Ablutions prac- 
tifed by both People. — And, fnally, in their 
univerfal Reverence of the Cow and the 
Serpent. — The Pyramids, the colossal 
Statues, and the Temples, of Egypt, 
together with their fymhoUcal Decorations, 
are now at large confdered in a nexo 
and mythological Pomt of View, and the 
Analogy which they bear to the ancient My- 

fhriac 
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thriac Superjiitions of the Greater Afa art 
pointed out. 

I MPRESSED with ideas tolerably corredt of 
the unfullied purity of the genuine laws 
and of the uniform fimplieity of the original 
mode of worfliip eftabliihed by the fiidt great 
legiflator of Hindoftan, and not ignorant, at 
the fame time, of the awful fandiion by which 
the natives were bound, through the wife 
policy' of the legiflator, to the ftridl obfervance 
of both, many zealous admirers of the celebrat- 
ed inftitution of Indian jurifprndence and 
theology have been filled with aftonifliment 
at the rapid increafe of idol-deities, and ef- 
pecially of Egyptian deities, in that country. 
It is evident from every review of the ancient 
hiftory of the two countries, that, in the moll 
early ages, a very familiar intercourfe fubfifted 
between India and Egypt. U pon evidence, that 
appears neither irrational, nor unfupported 
by collateral proof, we have feen that fome 
authors of credit have confidered the Indians 
as defeended from Rama, the grandfon of 
Ham, the parent of idolatry. However 
ftrong that evidence, the more generally pre- 
valent opinion feems to be that the Indians 
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are of the nobler and more devout line of 
Shem. If we confider them in the latter 
point of view, as the progeii}" of that holy 
patriarch, one of the moll probable folutions 
of this deviation, in his defcendants, from 
their primeval limplicity of worfliip that has 
been offered, is to be found in the learned 
Athanalius Kircher,* who has made the theo- 
logic fyftems of the various Oriental nations, 
and, in particular, the hieroglyphic emblems 
of deity adored in Egypt, the fubjedt of his 
minute refearches. The frantic outrages 
committed by Cambyfes, after his conqucll 
of Egypt, his murder of Apis, their moll 
venerated deity, the wanton cruelties which he 
inflicted upon his prielts, and the confequent 
burning of thofe lofty and unrivalled edifices, 
the remains of Avhich, at this day, conftitute 
the proudeft glory of that defolated country, 
are related at large in the third book of Hero- 
dotus. It feems to have been the intention 
of that monarch, at once to extinguilli the 
Egyptian reUgion and to extirpate the order 
of the priefthood ; nor can we wonder that the 
real madnefs, which fucceeded to the tem- 
porary phrenzy that dictated thofe outrages, 
was imputed by the fame facred order to the 

immediate 

* Kircher. Chill. Illuftrat. part iii. p. 151. edit. Amft. 1667. 
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immediate A'engeance of heaven for the un- 
heard-of facrilege. From the lacerating 
fcourge and the deftroying fword of Cam- 
byfes, Kircher reprefents the Egyptian priefts 
as flying with hoiTor, and taking up their 
refidence in all the neighbouring countries of 
Afia, whofe inhabitants would afford them 
flielter. Thefe holy and perfecuted men, 
throughout the regions which received them, 
are faid to have propagated the fupei-ftitions 
of Egypt, and both India, Scythia, and China, 
became in time polluted with the multiform 
idolatry, which, in fo remarkable a manner, 
prevailed on the banks of the Nile. If this 
explication of the introduction into India of 
fo many idols, peculiar to Egypt, be allowed 
to have any weight, it will alfo account for 
various ftriking features of refemblance in 
the idolatrous ceremonies common to thefe 
countries, as well as the monftrous forms of 
many of the idols adored with equal reverence 
in the pagodas of China and Hindoftah ; and 
it will partly explain the reafon of that very 
particular and univcrfal veneration in which 
the two facred animals of Egypt, the Cow 
and the Serpent, are holdcn. 

To the authority of Kircher may be added 
that of a ftill greater writer, who, to the vari- 
ous 
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ous learning obtained from books united the 
lefs fallible evidenee ariting from ocular in- 
veftigation. The profound Kaempfer,* in his 
hiftory of Japan, alTerts his belief that the 
great Indian faint, Budh a SAKiA,\vas a prieft 
of Memphis, where the God ilpis was particu- 
larly adored, who, about that period, fled into 
India, and, together w ith many other Egyptian 
fuperititions, introduced the worfliip of Apis, 
before unknown to the natives. Sir \V. Jones 
feems, in fome degree, to confirm the opinion 
of both thefe refpedtable authors, J when he 
fays that Boodh Avas undoubtedly the Wod 
or Oden of the Scandinavians ; and, under the 
fofter name of Fo, Avas, in fucceeding ages, 
honoured Av ith adoration by the Chinefe. The 
only objection to a perfect coincidence in 
fentimeht betAveen thefe Oriental critics feems 
to lie in the point of chronology ; for, the lalt, 
in the fame page Avith the above affertion, 
fixes the appearance of Boodii, or the ninth 
great incarnation ofVEESiiNU, in the year one 
thoufand and fourteen before Chrift, Avhereas 
the invafion of Egypt, by Cambyfes, took 
place, according to Archbilhop Uflicr, in the 
3’ear 525 before the Chriftian a?ra. 

In 

• See Kaempfer’s Hill. Japan, vol. i. p. aS, edit. 

t Afiat. Refearches, Tol. i. p. 425, 
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In corroboration of the conjecture, that a 
confiderable part of the religious rites, at this 
day obferved in Hindoftan, conftituted for- 
merly the eftabliflied religion of Egypt, may 
be adduced the fentiments of the learned per- 
fonage juft cited, and inferted in a preceding 
page of the Afiatic Refearches. Sir W. Jones, 
Avith more than ufual confidence, aflerts his 
belief, that the “ Eswara and Isa of the 
Hindoos are the Isis and Osiris of the 
Eg 3 "ptians adding, that he is perfuaded ive 
fhall, in time, difeover in India all the learning 
of the Egyptians, without deciphering their 
hieroglyphics.* He fubjoins, that the bull of 
Efwara is moft probably Apis, the Egyptian 
divinity ; and that, if the veneration fliewn, 
both in Tibet and India, to lb amiable and 
\ifeful a quadruped as the cow has not fome 
affinity with the religion of Egypt and the 
idolatry of Ifrael, ive mull at leall allow that 
circumftances have wonderfully coincided. 

With refpe6l to the colonies that are fup- 
pofed to have come from Egypt to India, this 
is the refult of Sir William's inquiries : he 
informs ns that IVliSR, the native appellation 
for Egypt, is a name familiar in India, both as 
a title of honour and as an appellative ; that 

IT R HOOT, 


• Afiatic Refearches, vol. i. p. i53« 
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Tirhoot, a territory in North Bahar, was 
the country, afferted, by an aged and learned 
Brahmin, to be that in which fuch colony fet- 
tled ; that even the word Nilus may be fafely 
derived from the Sanfcreet word Nila, or 
hlue, fince the Nile is exprefsly called, by 
Dionylius, an azure ftream ; that he is ftrongly 
of opinion that Egyptian priefts have actually 
come from the Nile to theGanga and Yamana, 
(Jumna,) w^hich the Brahmins moll affuredly 
would never have left; that, whether they 
might come there to inftru 6 t or to be inltrmded, 
he could not decide, but more probably for 
the latter caufe, from the felf-fufficient cha- 
racter of the Brahmins ; and, that they might 
vifit the Sar MANES of India, as the faoes of 
Greece vifited them, rather to acquire than 
to impart knowledge. 

M. Anquetil, in 1760, vifited a pagoda of 
moll remote antiquity on the coall of JNIala- 
bar ; and, advancing into it, perceived, in a 
corner, a little Hone llatue, about a foot long, 
reprefenting an ox, ill-lhaped, lying down, 
with a bell about his neck, and yet reeking w ith 
the oil of the facrifices. He propofed to his 
fervant, wdio w as a Parle, to take it aw ay Avith 
him, but that fen ant refufed. Another of his 
attendants, a good mulTulman and lei's feru- 

pulous. 
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pulous, took it away, and put it into his palan- 
keen. The author adds, that he retired happy 
ill an opportunity of carrying to Europe a 
deity, taken out of one of the moft celebrated 
Indian pagodas. Can we wonder, after this 
confelfion, that the Brahmins are jealous of 
Europeans approaching the fan6tua.ries of 
their religion ! 

It feems to be the opinion of Mr. Chambers, 
and that opinion is corroborated by very ftrong 
teftimony from other writers, cited by that 
gentleman in the Afiatic Refearches,* where 
he treats of fome grand remains of ancient 
Hindoo temples and fculptures, like thofe of 
Sallette and Elephanta, cut out of the folid 
rock, on the Coromandel coall, that there 
anciently prevailed in India, or at leaft in the 
Peninfula, a fyltem of religion, very different 
from that inculcated in the Vedas, and, in fome 
refpects, totally inconliftent with the principles 
and practice of the prefent Brahmins. This 
religion, he afferts, ftill flouriflies in the farther 
Pen ini'll la, particularly among the Siamefe, 
between whom and the inhabitants of the Dec- 
can and Ceylone, it is evident, from his differ- 
tation, that a conliderable intercourfe, in very 
remote periods, has fnblilied. Mr. Chambers 

fuppofes 
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fuppofes this religion to be the worfliip of the 
God Boodh above-mentioned, whofe votaries, 
Mr. Knox obfen’es, took particular pride in 
ere&ing to his honour temples and high mo- 
numents, “ as if they had been born folely to 
hew rocks and great ftones, and lay them up in 
heaps."* Their kings, he adds, are now happy 
fpirits, having merited heaven by thofe ftupen- 
dous labours. In the treatife referred to above, 
among other evidences of the probability of 
his fuppolition, Mr. Chambers has inferted a 
paflfage from M. Gentil, who remarked, in the 
neighbourhood of Verapatnam, a llatue of 
granite, very hard and beautiful, probably of 
many thoufand weight, but half funk in the 
deep fand, and Handing, as it were, abandoned 
in the midft of that extenlive plain. He ob- 
fen^ed, “ that it exactly refembled the Som- 
MONACODOM, or principal ftone deity of the 
Siamefe, in the form of its head, in its features, 
and in the polition of its arms ; but that it bore 
no fimilitude to the prefeiit idols of the Hin- 
doos; and, upon inquiry of theTainulians, he 
was conftantly informed, that it was the God 
Boodh, who was now no longer regarded, 
fince the Brahmins had made themfelves 

mafters 

• See Knox’s curious, and, I believe, authentic, hillorical account 
of the ifland of Ceylone ; publilhed at London, 1681. 
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mafters of the people’s faith.” The idol-deity, 
reprefented by the Sommonacodom, was, 
among the Siamefe, what Confucius was 
among the Chinefe. His hiftory and the rites 
of his religion are involved in the deepeft 
gloom of mythology. According to tte Balic 
books, he was born of a father and mother who 
iiad reigned in Ceylone, and feems himfelf to 
have extended his w ide jurifdiAion, both as a 
king and as a prophet, not only over that 
ifland, but over a great part of the two pe- 
ninsulas. He was endowed with the moft 
extraordinary Ibength and adivity of body, to 
overthrow daemons and giants in combat ; and, 
by fevere mortification and intenfe piety, he 
had anived at the knowledge of the paji^ pre^ 
fent, wad future. It is remarkable, however, 
that the Brahmins, while they rejedted the re- 
ligious worfliip of Boodh, Avhich, at prefent, 
flourilhes in Ceylone and Siam, retained one 
peculiar and agreeable appendage of that reli- 
gion : “ the w omen, or female flaves, of the 
idol.” Thefe, as we have before obferved, 
“ are public Avomen, devoted in infancy to 
this profetfion by their parents, in gratitude 
for foinc fa A'our obtained from the propitious 
idol.” Thofe, Avho AA'ifli for a farther account 
of the dodli’ines and ceremonious rites of 

Boodh, 
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Boodh, may be gratified by reading the dif- 
fertation alluded to in the Afiatic Refearches ; 
the account of IVIr. Lioubere,* envoy at 
Siam, in 1687 ; and Mr. Knox’s curious and 
authentic hiftory of Ceylone. 

But not merely in many of the rites prac- 
tifed, and the images venerated among the 
Indians, have the ftrongeft features of refem- 
blance between that nation and the Egyptians 
been difcovered ; it feems apparent, in the 
very ItnuSiure of their moll ancient and moll 
hallowed pagodas. The temples of Egypt, in- 
deed, are in general of a height and magni- 
tilde Hill more allonilbing; but, in their 
figure, defign, and embellilhments, they are 
llrikingly fimilar. If the reader will confult 
the pages of the celebrated Egyptian travel- 
lers of the feventeenth century, attentively 
confider their various relations, and accurately 
infped; the engravings, exhibited by thole 
travellers, of its magnificent but mouldering 
Ihrines, he will find this alTcrtion verified in a 
manner equally pointed and furprifing. 

In Mr. Gough’s Ihort view of the ancient 
monuments of India, which is accompanied 
with neat etchings of the drawings of Nie- 
buhr, 

* A confiderable extraft, from this account of Lou be re and the 
Jefuits, is inlertjed in Harris’s Voyages, vol. ii- p. 465 . 
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buhr, whofe voluminous and expenfive publi* 
Cations few have leifure to read or inclination 
to purdiafe, this prevailing correfpondency is 
reprefented in a very forcible point of view. 
“ Let us for a moment/’ fays the ingenious 
Avriter, “ form a comparifon between thefe 
Indian buildings and thofe of Egypt, on 
which fo much more defcription and draAving 
have been beftoAA ed. Let us turn our eyes to 
the fupcrb temples of Luxor, of Medinet- 
Habou, Elhaj", and Edf}", and the palace of 
Memnon, defcribed by Pocockeand Norden, 
and AA^e fliall difcover a ftriking refemblancej 
even in the pillars, the ornaments, and the 
reliefs. The temple of the ferpent Cnuphis, 
in an ifland, called alfo anciently Elephan- 
tina, is an oval building, fupjjorted by pillars, 
forming a cloifter or aiile. Similar to this is 
that in the ancient illand of Philae. In moft 
of thefe, are pillars fluted or cluttered, like 
the Indian ones; and the focks on both fides 
of the Nile are holloAved into grottoes, not 
unlike the buildings Avhich are railed on the 
furface of the defert plains. The fnnilar lime- 
tures, Avhich Mr. Norden deferibes in Nubia, 
are on the fame plan ; and, if Ave may judge 
from the fcAv reprefentations Ave haA'e yet feen 
of the famous pagoda of Cliillambrum, on 

the 
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the Coromandel coaft, the refemblance ap- 
proaches near to the Nubian and Egyptian 
temples.”* A French traveller of merit, how- 
ever, whom I have frequently had occafion to 
cite, having more recently journeyed over the 
fame ground, I prefer the prefenting of his 
defcription of the ruins of the temples of the 
Thebais to the reader ; and he will himfelf, 
perhaps, be more gratified by feeing the Iciteji 
potlible account of that grand fepulchre of 
ancient arts and fciences, Egypt. 

I ftiall begin the few quotations I fhall make 
from M. Savary, by dating a very Jmgular 
circumjiance ; a circumftance by no means the 
lead remarkable among thofe with which he 
has made us acquainted : that the two branches 
of the Nile, which form the tra6l called the 
Delta, divide at the head of that Delta at 
a place called Batist el Bakari, or, the 
Cows Belly ; and the reader, by referring back 
to the preceding geographical treatife, will 
obferve that the Ganges enters the region of 
Hindodan through the rock of Gangotri, 
or, the Cow-head Rock.-f Without hazard- 
ing 

* See a comparative view of the ancient monuments of India, pub- 
liflied by Mr. Nichols, in 1785, p. 15. 

f Savary’s Letters on Egypt, vol. i. p. 7. I^ondon edit, printed for 
Robinfon. 
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ing any decifion, or even venturing at prefent 
to give an opinion, which of thefe countries 
originally imparted its cuftoms and manners 
thus remarkably correlpondent to the other, I 
cannot omit the prefent opportunity of men- 
tioning hkewife another Jiriking trait : that very 
high eftimation in which, Herodotus* fays, 
the plant of the lotos, which he emphatically 
denominates the lily of the Nile, was, in an- 
cient times, holden in Egypt ^ and which is ftill 
conlidered as facred in India. Herodotus 
flourithed in the fifth century before Chrift; 
and M. Savary, who u rites in the eighteenth 
century of the Chriftian aera, affirms, that it 
is at this day regarded with the fame general 
and decided preference to all other plants. — 
He affirms the lotos to be an aquatic plant, 
peculiar to Egypt, and that it grows in rivu- 
lets and by the fide of lakes, “ There are 
two fpecies,” he obferves ; “ the one bearing a 
white, the other a blueifli, flower. The calix 
of the LOTOS blows like that of a large tulip, 
diffufing a fweetnefs like the fmell of the lily. 
The rivulets, near Hamietta, are covered with 
this majeftic flower, which rifcs about two feet 

above 

• vide Herodoti, lib. i. p. 135, where the reader will find a 
defcription of this beautiful plant, not very diflimilar from that of 
Savaiy. 
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above the water/’* The sugar-cane too, 
it fliould be obferved, has been iramemorially 
cultivated in either country ; and fome au- 
thors, M. Savary informs us, alTert, that this 
plant was brought from India to Egypt. He 
himfelf, however, is inclined to think, that 
only the method of cultivating it was brought 
thence : the fugar-cane appears to him to be 
a native of a country which produces many 
fpecies of reeds, and where it grows wild, while 
its very name of c assaii, or reed, which it frill 
bears, frrongly corroborates his opinion. That 
the Indians early cultivated the fugar-cane, 
though they undei*frood nothing of preparing 
it like the moderns, but only colle6ted the 
exuded balfam, may be proved from Pliny ;-f 
and, that they mufr have had it in abundance, 
will be hereafter evinced from the very curious 
and novel circumfrance,with which the follow- 
ing hifrory will more particularly acquaint the 
reader, of an ancient king of India filling up 
the ditch of a befieged city with the large 
fralks of this plant. I need not cite any author 
to prove fo notorious a fa<fr, as that vegeta- 
bles anciently conftituted the principal food 

of 

• Savary, vol. i. p. 8. 

f Saccarum et Arabia fertj fed laudatlus India. Plinii, Nat. 
BiA. cap. xii. p. 361. Aldi edit. 
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of the Egyptians, as M. Savary and others 
acquaint us is the cafe at this day. Now 
vegetables, it will be remembered, form the 
principal fuftenance of three out of the four 
great tribes of India. The priefts of Egypt 
had a sacred sacerdotal language and 
hieroglyphic chara<^er, the ufe of which was 
forbidden to the vulgar. The Brahmins have 
A SACRED LANGUAGE, which they call De- 
vanagari,* a word compounded of Deva, 
divine, and Nagari, a city ; and this language 
is beheved to have been revealed from heaven 
to thofe fages, by the divinity of India, in the 
fame manner as the elements of the facer- 
dotal language of Egypt were fuppofed to be 
imparted by the elder Hermes. The Indians, 
according to Mr. Halhed-f- and others, as v>e 
fhall fee hereafter, are divided into four great 
CASTS, and one inferior tribe, called Burren 
S u N K E R . Diodorus Siculus informs us, that 
the Egyptians likewife were divided into five 
SEPARATE TRIBES, of which the firft in Order 
was the facerdotal. The ablutions of the 
Egyptians were innumerable, if we may be- 
lieve Herodotus ;§ and I may here, with pe- 
culiar 

* sir William Jones, in the Afiatic Refearches, vol. i. p. 423. 

f Halhed’s Preface to the Code, p. 49, quarto edit. 

J Diodori Siculi, lib. i. p. 67, 6S, edit. Rhodomani. 

§ Herodoti, lib. ii, p, 116, edit. Stephan. 1392. 
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ctdiar propriety, I'epeat that the cow and the 
SE^PEiST were equally venerated in both 
countries. But, in treating of the Avatars, 
having devoted a few pages to the confidera^- 
tion of what Father Bouchet has afferted, in 
Ihe Lettres Edifiantes, that the Indians had 
borrowed moft of their fuperftitious ceremo- 
nies from the Hebrews and Egyptians, I lliall 
no longer detain the reader from the con- 
templation of thofe maliy fabrics, the tem- 
ples of Egypt. The conftruiTion and orna- 
ments of thefe temples he will be naturally 
led to compare with thofe of India, and form 
that deduction, as to the original deligners, 
which he may think moft reconcileable to 
reafon and probability. 

Let us then, attentive to the advice of Mr. 
Gough, once more turn the eye of admiration 
to the vaft plain of Egypt ; and, after furvey- 
ing with fdent aftonilhment the mafly frag- 
ments of rock of which the pyramids are 
compofed, as well as learning their exaft 
dimenlions from the accurate geometrician 
Mr. Greaves, let us again, with Norden and 
Pococke, afcend the more elevated region of 
the Thebais. W e have already, with thofe 
travellers, explored the facred caverns in which 
the ancient Cuthite devotion of Egypt, a de- 
votion 
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votion of gloom and melanchoIy,waspra6lifed; 
w e have already penetrated with them into 
the fepulchral grottoes in which her departed 
monarchs lie entombed ; let us now vilit the 
nuguft palaces in which thofe monarchs, wher 
liviiig, fwaj^ed the imperial fceptre ; and the 
fuperb fanes, to this day glittering with goH 
and azure, in w^hich the deities of Egypt were 
daily honoured with odoriferous incenfe and 
the moft coftly oblations. To the more am- 
ple defcription of thofe celebrated travellers 
I lhall add the curfory remarks of two recent 
travellers, M. Volney and M. Savary; the 
former of w^hom has w ith a bold and judicious 
pencil drawn the manners and genius of the 
people, while the other, with a pencil equally 
mafterly, has Iketched out the remains of her 
ancient grandeur, and brought them to out 
view in all the w^armth of colouring which 
was natural to a man of genius and feeling, 
and which apathy and ignorance unjuftly 
confider as too gaudy and exaggerated. On 
fuch a fubjedt, we may venture to fay, no 
colouring can be too vivid, no language too 
animated, fince all that the moft glowdng 
painting can delineate, and all that the moft 
fervid eloquence defcribe, muft come far lliort 
of the truth. 


This 
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This review, however, of the remaining 
monuments of the ancient grandeur of Egypt 
cannot fail of exciting in us mingled fenfa- 
tions of exquilite delight and pungent forrow. 
Of thefe monuments the more majeftic and 
liupendous will probably remain, to the lateft 
pafterity, fublime teftimonies of the ingenui- 
ty, the patience, and perfeverance, of their 
original fabricators. Of the temples lefs con- 
fpicuous for magnitude and more diftinguifli- 
ed by beauty than grandeur, many lie at pre- 
lent overwhelmed amidll the mountains of 
fand and rubbilh that furround them ; many 
more are daily crumbling into dull ; and, in 
a few revolving centuries, by far the greater 
portion of them, from the united ravages of 
time and the barbarians, will undoubtedly be 
buried in the fame profound oblivion which 
has obfcured the arts, the fciences, and the 
genius, of the renowned progeny of Mizraira. 

From the prefent defolated ftate of Egypt, 
as well as from the numerous perils and ob- 
ftrudiions that inevitably await the adventu- 
rous traveller, who would explore the Thebais, 
the modern account of M. Savary may pof- 
fibly be among the laft which this age may re- * 
ceive of a country at prefent bowed down be- 
neath the iron hand of reraorfelefs delpotifm 

and 
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and worfe than Gothic ignorance : a country, 
from which the sun, the great Osiris, once 
fo univerfally adored throughout its limits; 
the SUN, once fo triumphant a witnefs of the 
prowefs and the Iplendour of his favoured race, 
(if that SUN were in reality the animated ijfr 
TELEiGENCE their frantic fuperftition pictured 
him,) would avert his abhorrent beam, and 
leave the groveling and fpiritlefs defcendents 
of the ancient Egyptians in endlefs darknefs. 
Who, indeed, that is fired with the love of li- 
berty and fcienee, can without indignation be- 
hold the fuperb temples and auguft palaces of 
the Thebais converted into hovels for cattle, 
full of dung and filth, and the ftately and 
beautiful columns of marble, brought from the 
quarriesof SvENEto adorn them, daily carried 
away by the Arabs, or fa wed into pieces to 
make mill-ftones ? Who, that reflecSts upon 
the aftonifliing population and unbounded 
plenty which in happier ages diltinguifhed the 
celebrated and fertile valley, whence the light 
of fcience was diffufed through Greece, and 
from Greece through all the European world, 
can, without a figh of generous anguifli, read, 
in M. Volney’s interefting narrative, that it is 
at this day alternately ravaged by famine and 
peftilence ; the groves of olive, where philofo- 
1 phy 
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phy once flouriflied in meridian pride, gleam- 
ing with the arms of fierce wamors ; and the 
beautifhl banks of the Nile, where the love- 
lieft flowers ufed to bloflbm, and where foft 
mufic warbled to the found of the vibratino; 
oar, crimfoned with the blood of the inhabi- 
tant, and echoing Avith the flirieks of defpair 
and death ? It would now be all in vain that 
the ftar of the Nile,* the watchful Sirius, 
from his lofty ftation in the Ikies, fliould pro- 
claim to the pining natives the commence- 
ment of the NEW YEAR, that year, once 
ulheied in with dance and fong, but now, 
alas! to be begun ivith anguifli, and toiled 
through in fucceffive fcenes of fulFering and 
calamity: that year, in which they are 
doomed to tend for others the reddening 
grain, and cultivate the luxurious date with- 
out enjoying its refreftiing produce. 

Eufebius acquaints usf that the Egyptians 
aflerted they were the moft ancient nation of 
the earth, and that, from the temperance of 

their 


• Tlie Egyptians imphaticfally called this ftar the barker, as well 
from its more common name the dog-far, as from its being the faith- 
ful centinel, whofe appearance gave notice that the new year was 
begun, ever confidered as a feafon of high feftivity. 

f Vide Eufebius de Prseparatione Evangelica, lib. ii. cap. i. p. l6, 
in tlie L.atin edition of his works, if 31. 
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their climate and the great fertility produced 
by the annual inundations of the river Nile, 
the region inhabited by them was the moll 
proper country to be the nurling mother of 
the human race. With what little foundation 
in truth this affertion was made will hereafter, 
I trull, be made fufficiently evident, when, 
in the firll volume of my hillory, I lhall con- 
lider the various and rival claims to prece- 
dence, in point of antiquity, of all the Orien- 
tal nations. For the prefent it may be fuffi- 
cient to remark, that a country, annually 
overflowed, could never have been the moll 
convenient relidence for the human race in 
infancy, who mull neceflarily be without a 
knowledge of the arts neceflary to check the 
incurfion of the Avater, and Avithout the be- 
nefits of experience to guard againll the re- 
petition of its raA^ages. The firll defcending 
inundation Avould probably have fAvept aAvay 
a third part of the inhabitants, while a fecond 
bade fair to annihilate their rifing colony. 
This affertion too is dire6tly contrary to their 
account of the gradual accumulation of fand 
and mud neceflary to conftitute the Delta, 
upon the number of years neceflary to the 
formation of Avhich they advanced one argu- 
nient in favour of the high antiquity both of 

the 
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the earth and of themfelves. But whether 
that Delta were in reality formed after the 
manner ftated in Herodotus, by Avhich it 
would appear that the world was eighteen 
thoufand years old, is a point that will admit 
of great difpute, and, in fa6l, has been the 
fubjedl of warm contention between the two 
latell travellers in Egypt, M. Volney and 
M. Savary, whofe refpedlive opinions on this 
fubje<ft, fo connected as it is with that of the 
Deltas, natural phaenomena of a kindred 
kind and origin in India, formed at the mouths 
of the Ganges and Indus, it will be my bufmeft 
to Hate fomewhat at large hereafter. 

To what I have already obferved, from the 
prefident of the Afiatic Society, relative to 
the name of the Nile, I muft here be permit- 
ted to add, that this feems by no means to 
have been the moft ancient appellation of the 
river of Egypt, for, it is a fact, equally won- 
derful and true, that Homer, the moll ve- 
nerable of poets, and in whofe fublime work 
D’Anville affirms are traced the firft and trueft 
outlines of ancient geograph}^, never once 
mentions that river by the name of NeiXof, but 
conltantly by that of hiyxnrTog, the river Aigyp- 
tus. Had the river of Egypt been then com- 
monly known in Greece by the former name, 

it 
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it is reafonable to think Homer would not 
have negledted to ufe the appellation. The 
term jEgyptus itfelf is, by fome learned ety- 
mologifts, derived from the primary root Cop- 
tos, with cua, the Greek word for country, 
prefixed. From iFcoptus, the land of the 
Copts, iEgyptus might eafily be formed ; and 
that this derivation is not entirely fanciful is 
evident from Coptos, being a name which is, 
to this day, retained by a moft ancient city of 
the Thebais: poffibh', in the moft early pe- 
riods, the capital of the ancient Coptic race, 
who gave their name to the river upon whofe 
banks they dwelt.* Its native appellation of 
Nile is fuppofed to have been derived from 
Niliis, the firft king of that name, and the 
feventh of the Diofpolitan dynafty of Egyp- 
tian kings. Nilus flourilhed a little before 
the taking of Troy, and is faid, by Diodorus 
Siculus, to have made feveral ample canals 
as refervoirs for its waters : but, it is more 
probable, that this king derived his name 
from Nihal, which, in Coptic, fignifies the 
RIVER, than the river from him. It was va- 
rioufiy called, by the Greek hiftorians, ’Hxeam, 
MeXac^, and it is very remarkable that 

moft of thefe names fignify, not blue, as might 

feera 


- Sic Jickfi>n’s Chronol. Antiq, vol. ii. p: 2o8; 
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feem from Sir William’s Sanlcreet derivatiorij 
but black ; black being the colour equally be- 
longing to the water and the foil. The coun- 
try itfelf was likewife called Xijpa, not fo 
much from Ham, or Cham, whole pofterity 
peopled it, as, if Plutarch may be credited,* 
from the blacknefs of the foil peculiar to Up- 
per Egypt, relembling the fight of the eye, 
which, in Coptic, they denominated by a term 
fimilar to the Greek Chemia. Hence m c read, 
in Stephanus Byzantinus upon this word, that 
Egypt was fometimes called 'E^f^oxv[/>iog, the 
black country of Hermes, or IMercury ; that 
is, the Indian Boodh. 

Of thofe Itupendous ere(Tions, the three 
greater pyramids, thofe audacia faxa pyramu 
dum, as they are called by Statius,*!* erected in 
the Libyan Egypt, near Memphis, in a region 
now called Geza ; of the auras in n hich they 
Were fabricated ; and of the purpofes for which 
they were originally intended ; fo much has al- 
ready been written by our own countrymen, 
Pococke and Greaves, by the ingenious Nor- 
den, and the whole body of French travellers, 
that it would be an unpardonable intmlion upon 
the time of m3' readers, as well as foreign to the 

more 

* vide Plutarch de Ifide et Ofiride, p. 364.. 
f Stat. lib. V. Sylv. 3. 
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more immediate puipofe of this publication* 
^vhich is principally to compare the features of 
the national architefture, and examine the 
hieroglyphic mythology which decorates their 
buildings, to enter into any very extended de- 
fcription beyond that of the dimenfions of 
each, and the magnitude of fome of the iiialfy 
hones which compofe them. Of the firft and 
grand pyramid, afferted by Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus to have been built by Cheops, 
the eighth monarch of the twentieth dynafty 
of Egyptian kings, denominated Diofpolitan, 
horn their capital of Diofpolis in Upper 
Egypt, about eleven hundred years before 
Chrill, the dimenfions, according to the au- 
thors juft cited, are as follows. Herodotus 
aflerts of this enoraious mafs of ftone, that 
each fide of the bale, on w hich it Hands, ex- 
tended eight hundred feet ; that its altitude 
fi'om that bafe to the fummit was the fame 
number of feet, and that each ftone, which 
compofed the building, was no left than thirty 
feet in length. Herodotus farther learned 
from the Egyptian priefts, from whom his 
account was taken, that, during the whole 
period of twenty yeai-s, which were confurned 
in the erection of it, four hundred thoufand 
men were conftautly employed, one hundred 
4 thoufand 
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tkoufand men fucceeding each other in alter- 
nate rotation every three months ; that the 
expence in onions, paidlcy, and garlic, for the 
labourers alone, amounted to l600 talents of 
filver; and that this account v.as engraved 
in large Egyptian letters upon the pj-ramid 
itfelf. Diodorus Siculus ftates the length of 
each fide of the bafe at feven hundred feet, 
and the height at no more than fix hundred 
feet : the fquare on the fummit he deferibes 
as fix cubits. He relates that it was fituated 
120 furlongs, or fifteen miles, diftant from 
Memphis, and 45 furlongs, about fix miles, 
diftant from the Nile. 

Of thefe two relations, the latter, by Dio- 
dorus Siculus, feems to be far more confonant 
to that of the accurate Mr; Greaves than that 
of Herodotus ; for, that profound geometri- 
cian, on meafuring the altitude of it in the 
year 1638, found its perpendicular height to 
be 499 Englilli feet, and the length of the 
lides he found to be 693 feet; Mr. Greaves 
imputes the great diffimilitude between his 
own account and that of Herodotus to the 
difference between the Grecian and the Eng-f 
lifli feet ; but alfo adds, that, “ in his own 
judgement, the relation of Diodorus comes 
neareft to the truth.” He deferibes the fum- 

r 2 mit 
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mit as teiininating, “ not in a point, like true 
mathematical pyramids, but in u, little flat, 
or fquare,” though it appears no more than 
a point from below, which fquare, “ by his 
own incafurc, is thirteen feet, and 280 of 
1000 parts of the Englilh foot.” This par- 
ticular ftatement exhibits a remarkable 
proof of the correAnefs of this traveller’s 
obfervations. “ Upon this flat,” he adds, 
“ if we afient to the opinion of Proclus upon 
the Timaeus of Plato, it may be fuppofed that 
the Egyptian priefts made their obfervations 
in aftronomy ; and that hence or near this 
place they firlt difcovered, by the rifmg of Si- 
rius, their annus or canicularis, as 

alfo their periodus sotiiiacus, or annus 

MAGNUS XVVIKOC, Or ANNUS HELIACUS, Or AN- 
NUS Dei, as it is termed by^Cenforinus, con- 
fifting of 1 460 liderial years, in which fpace 
their Thoth vagum et Jixuni came to have the 
fame beginning.”* In a hafty citation of this 
author, from memory only, in a preceding 
page, I have been guilty of an eiTor in afcrib- 
ing thefe lentiments to Greaves which are 
quoted from Proclus.-j' The opinion of Mr. 

Greaves 


* See Greaves’s ’Works, vol. i. p. loo, ubi fupra. 
See the preceding volume, p. 329. 
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Greaves is not entirely coincident with that 
ofProclus; but Mr. Greaves, though a pro- 
found aftronoiner, was lefs acquainted than 
his author with the aftrononiical theology of 
the ancients. Mr. Greav’es inclines to think 
that tlie pyramids were lepulchres rather 
than aftronomical obfervatories, or temples 
to the Deity : “ for to what purpofe," he 
obferves, “ Ihould the priefts, with fo much 
difficulty, afcend fo high, Avhen, below, with 
- more eafe and as much certainty, they might, 
from their own lodgings, hewn in the rock 
upon which the pyramids were eredted, make 
the fame obfervations ?” But that fome mo- 
tives, either of a religious or a philofophical 
kind, Avaj'ed the mind of thofe who eredted 
the pyramids, is evident from the very mode 
of their fabrication, with regular fteps “ run- 
ning round the pyramid in a level line, and 
making a long, but narrow, walk, by which, 
as by fo many ftairs, the fummit may be gra- 
dually afcended that fummit not ending in 
a p^Tamidal point, but forming a flat fquare 
more than thirteen feet in breadth. 

If 1 might be permitted to offer an opinion 
upon a fubjecil, concerning which the learned 
have been lb greatly divided in fentiment, I 
fliould be induced, by the following circum- 

r 3 fiances, 
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iiances, to conceive the ufe to which they 
v ere ancientl}^ applied to have been thre^oMy 
and to eonlider them at once as tombs, 
TEMPLES, and OBSERVATORIES. If it could 
be proved beyond all doubt that the Egyp- 
tian pyramids were folely intended by their 
fabricators for tombs, the argument would by 
no means tend to difprove they were tem- 
ples, or not ufed as obfervatories. It is un^ 
neceifary for me to repeat in this place, that 
the deities, honoured in the Pagan world, 
were not originally adored in temples raifed 
by the labour of man, but on the fummits of 
hills and in the recelfes of Ikcred caverns. 
According to Ibme of the moll efteemed au- 
thors of claffical antiquity, the firlt temples 
ever erected upon earth, were fepulchral mo- 
numents, in which facred rites were per- 
formed in honour of the memory of thofe 
whom the blind admiration and flavilh obe- 
dience of their fubje<S:s exalted, when dead, 
to the rank of deities. As, by a ftrain of 
unmanly flattery, too general even at this 
day through all the Oriental world, they had 
compared them, when living, to the brighteft 
of the heavenly hoft, and even diftinguiflied 
them by their names ; fo, when entombed, 
they paid to them the honours conferred by 

their 
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their abject fuperllition upon the planetary 
train. But as the planet, by far the molt 
glorious and confpicuous of them all, was the 
SUN, and as it was cuftomary to reprefent 
him by pyramids and obelilks, the fepul- 
chral monument likewife alTumed the pyra-- 
midal form, a fonn which brought at once to 
their minds the deity himfelf and the deified 
mortal. Theolog}' and afti’onomy, 1 have ob- 
ferved, were, in thofe day'^s, filler fciences; 
and, under the double imprellion of their in- 
fluence, it was natural for the ancients to 
make their facred edifices ufeful to the culti- 
vation of their darling fcience. It was natural 
for them to ot^erve with more fixed and en- 
thufiaftic attention, as well as io- adore with 
more intenfe fervor, the folar deity on the 
elevated apex of that temple, which was at 
once erected to his honour, and bore imprefled 
the facred form of his own majellic beam. 

Concerning the dimenfions of the exterior 
Hones that conftitute this pyramid, though 
iVIr. Greaves fays he can by no means agree 
with Herodotus and Pomponius iMela, who 
make the leaft Hone in it to be thirty feet in 
magnitude, yet he is willing to allow all the 
llones to be of that dimenfion, if we may be al- 
lowed to underftand tliofe words in the fenfe of 

F 4 thirty 
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thirty cubical feet, fince many of them are of 
a fize flill greater than even that enormous 
proportion. Concerning thofe of the ftones 
which form the interior region of this pyra- 
mid, efpecially of that folitary and folemn 
chamber in the dark bofom of ’this ftony re- 
cefs, his own relation is too interefting to be 
abridged. This rich and fpacious apart- 
ment, in which art may feeni to have con- 
tended with nature, the curious w'ork being 
not inferior to the rich materials, is formed 
in the heart and centre of the pyramid, equi- 
diftant on all the tides, and almoft in the 
midft between the balls and the fummit. The 
floor, the fldes, the roof, of it are all made 
of vaft and exquifite tables of Thebaic marble, 
which, if they w ere not veiled and obfcured 
by the fleam of tapers, would appear glifter- 
ing and ftiining. I'he flones which cover this 
place are of a ftrange and ftupendous length, 
like fo many huge beams lying flat and traver- 
flng the room, and withal fupporting that in- 
finite mafs and weight of the pyramid above."* 
'I’lie room itfelf Mr. Greaves defcribes as ex- 
ceeding in length thirt3^-four Englifli feet, the 
confequent length of thofe amazing flabs that 
form the ceiling ; the breadth of it as feven- 

teen 
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teen feet ; and the height as nineteen feet and 
a half. 

There is a novel and exceedingly curious 
obfervation, in regard to this pyramid, made 
by the French traveller, M. Maillet, who vi- 
lited it no lefs than forty times, to obtain com- 
plete information concerning its form and de- 
fign, and who has given the beft defeription 
of it extant. This gentleman, after alfent- 
ing to the general conjed;ure, that it Avas ori- 
ginally intended for the fepulchre of Cheops, 
orfome other moft ancient fovereign of Egypt, 
gives it as his decided opinion, that, according 
to a barbarous cuftom in the Oriental Avorld, 
of the prevalency of which I have exhibited fo 
many ftriking inftances among the Indian ra- 
jahs and Tartar monarchs, with that fove- 
reign, AvhofocN er he might have been, other 
human beings were entombed alive; and, in 
fupport of this opinion, he advances the fol- 
lowing facets. Exactly in the centre of the 
chamber, according to M. Maillefs accurate 
furvey, “ are tAVO cavities oppolite to each 
other, three feet and a half above the floor. 
The one turning to the north is a foot in 
width, eight inches in height, and runs, in a 
right angle, to the outfide of the pyramid ; 
this cavity is noAV flopped up Avith flones five 

or 
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or fix feet from its mouth. Tlie other, cut 
towards the eaft, the fame diftance from the 
floor, is perfectly round, and wide enough to 
receive the tivo fifts of a man ; it enlarges at 
lirft to a foot in diameter, and lofes itfelf as it 
defcends towards the bottom of the pyramid.”* 
The fonner of thefe cavaties he conjectures to 
have been intended as a kind of canal for the 
coiweyance of air, food, and fuch other ncr 
cefihries to the miferable beings, inclofed with 
the corpfe of their monarch, as long as life 
remained to them ; and he makes no doubt 
but they were provided with a long cafe, pror- 
portioned to the fize of the cavity, with a 
cord affixed to each end of it, by which it was 
drawn in by the perfons incarcerated, and, 
when emptied of its contents, drawn back by 
thofe who fupplied their neceffities from with- 
out, Each of thefe viclims he fuppofes to 
have been provided with a coffin to contaii\ 
his corpfe, and that they fucceffively rendered 
this laft fad duty to each other till only one 
remained, who muft necelfarily Avant the be- 
nefit of the pious boon conferred by him on 
his deceafed companions. Ihe other cavity 
on the eaft, which defcended down toAvards 

the 
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the bottom of the pyramid, he preftimes was 
meant for the paffage of excrements and other 
filth, which fell into fome deep place made 
for the purpofe of receiving them. This deep 
place he would gladly have explored ; and, 
had he found any thing like it on the outfide, 
correfponding with the oblong cavity Avithin* 
he tells us he fliould have confidered it as an 
irrefragable teftimony of his hypothefis. But 
from making this fearch he was prevented by 
the fear of giving umbrage or exciting alarm 
in the jealous Ambian governors of the coun- 
try, whofe myrmidons always naiTowly watch 
the motions of Europeans ; thofe inquifitive 
Europeans whom they fuppofe to be guided 
lefs by harmlefs curiofity, than urged by in- 
fatiable avarice in queft of concealed trea- 
fures, and whom they fufpeiSt to be armed 
with talifmans of tremendous power to tear it 
from its dark recefs in the bofom of the earth. 

The whole of this relation is confiftent with 
probability, and conformable to the manners 
of thofe remote aeras. Whether or not, how- 
ever, there be any truth in the conjecture of 
the fovereign’s attendants being interred with 
him, this at leaft is evident, from the circum-, 
fiances enumerated of the paffages for the ad^ 
mifiSon of frelh air and other necelTaries, that 

ofiiciating 
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officiating priefts attended in this chamber, 
made facred by the afhes of the dead, and 
performed folemn rites in honour of the de- 
ceafed. We have read that, in India, cakes 
and water were offered to the dead, without 
which offerings the ghoft of the defunct wan- 
dered forrowful and unappeafed. Even the 
diftant apprehenlion of wanting this pofthu- 
mous bletling thrilled with horror the foul of 
the Indian tbvcrcign Duthmanta.*' It is more 
than polhble, from the early intimacy of the 
two nations, that fimilar fcntiments pervaded 
the breaft of the Egyptian inonarchs, and that 
priefts, either entombed for life or having ac- 
cefs to the centre of the pyramid by fome fe- 
cret paiiage now unknown, in alternate fuccet- 
lion took up there their folitary abode, attended 
to pa y the funeral rites, to watch the embalm- 
ed corptb, and light anew the expiring taper. 
I’his will account for the well which brought 
into the pyramid the waters of thcNile, equal- 
ly confecrated with thofe of the Ganges, the 
lecret paftiige near that well, and the houfes 
of the j)riefts adjoining the pyramid, which 
have been minutely deferibed, in a former 
page, from Mr. Greaves. For what reafon, 
indeed, fliould there be houfes of the priefts ad- 
joining. 


* Srr, of this volurac, parti, and p. ig:'; 
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joining, unlefs the pyramid, although ongi- 
nally erected for a tomb, were not occafionally 
ufed as a temple, a temple probabl y in which 
the moft profound arcana of the Egyptian 
theology were laid open to the initiated, and 
the moft gloomy orgies anciently celebrated, 
propitiatory of malignant daemons and ftained 
with human blood. Every remnant, however, 
of a Ikeleton has for ages mouldered away, 
and, together with that which contained it, 
has long aoo been reduced to its original duft. 
It is difficult to conceive that what is called 
the farcophagus could ever have contained a 
human body, fince the farcophagi of the 
Egyptians were always placed ere<it, and never 
laid flat ; nor, as Mr. Bryant has judicioufly 
obfer\’ed, is there. any one inftance upon re- 
cord of an Egyptian being entombed in this 
manner. It was, therefore, a ciftem to con- 
tain the Avater of purification,* brought from 
the adjoining Nile, a river, which in Egypt 
was holden in a light equally facred as was 
the Ganges in Hindoftan, Avhofe watei*s are 
conveyed to the moft diftant regions of that 
country, and into Avhofe ftream the expiring 
Hindoo plunges, in the rapturous hope of 

gliding 
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gliding into paradife through its confecrated 
wave. 

The fecond of thefe enormous pyramidal 
fabrics was, according to Herodotus, ere6ted 
by Chephren, the brother of Cheops, about 
fifty years after the former, and Diodorus 
Siculus ftates each fide of the bafe at fix 
hundred feet, which is one hundred feet lefs 
than the lateral dimenfions of that pyramids 
Mr. Greaves, however, found them both, in 
point of height and latitude, to be nearly equal* 
The third pyramid, afferted by Herodotus to 
have been the fabrication of the fon of Cheops, 
towards the clofe of the eleventh century be- 
fore Chrift, is very confiderably fmaller than 
either of the foregoing. As the firft has been 
fo minutely defcribed, there is no occafion for 
entering into any enumeration of particulars 
relative to the two latter, into the internal 
regions of which no vifible entrance has evet 

o 

yet been difcovered by human fagacity. 

The refult of this inveftigation is, that, in 
the general form of their conftruftion, in the 
mafly ftones that compofe themj and in the 
purpofes to which they were applied, a 
ftriking fimilarity between thefe loftyjEgyptian 
edifices ajidthe more ancient pagodas of India, 
whicb» we have obferved, univerfally affume 

the 
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the pyramidal figure, prevails throughout. 
ITie obfervation holds equally tiue of the 
Egyptian, as of the Indian, temples, that 
they are conftrudled with fuch mathematical 
precifion, as that their fides correfpond with 

the FOUR CARDINAL POINTS OF THE WORLD ; 

and, it fliould be remembered, that, in the 
infcription on the fnrface of the grand p^Ta- 
mid, as before related from Herodotus, we 
have an additional and inconteftible proof, 
that, as well in the moft remote as in the 
more recent ages, the food of the nativ'e 
Egyptians and of the Indians confilted of 

A VEGETABLE DIET. 

Before we quit the pyramids, I muft be 
permitted to make one refledlion, to which 
indeed I lliall not at prefent fubjoin any 
additional obfervations, but the conlideration 
of which will finally be of the utmolt im- 
portance in fumming up the evidence relative 
to this comparative parallel of the antiquities 
of Egypt and India, deduced from the exa- 
mination of their proficiency in architedlurai 
knowledge and cultivation of the arts and 
languages in general. On no part of the three 
great pyramids, internal or external, does 
there appear the leaft fign of thofe hierogly- 
phic fculptures which fo confpiquoufly and 

fo 
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lb totally cover the temples, the obelilks, and 
cololTal ftatues, of Upper Egypt. This ex- 
hibits demonftiative proof, that, at the period 
of the conftru6tion of thofe mafles, that kind 
of hieroglyphic decoration was not invented ; 
for, had that facerdotal character been then 
formed, the}^ would undoubtedly not have 
been deftitute of them. The pyramids were, 
therefore, fabricated in seras far more remote 
than thofe atligned them by Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus ; in the very infancy and 
dawTi of fcience, when as yet poffibly mankind 
knew not how to form the arched and pon- 
derous roof, or to fupport that roof with 
graceful columns. Let human pride be 
humbled by the refledtion, that fome of the 
moft Itupendous prodigies in architecture of 
the ancients owed their origin to their igno- 
rance. Had they known that water would 
rife nearly to the fame elevation as that 
from which it falls, thofe amazing produc- 
tions of human labour, the aqueducts, would 
never have excited at once the aftonifli- 
ment and admiration of their Avifer pofr 
terity. 

The prodigious dimenfions of the spiiyjtx 
have already engaged our attention. It exhi- 
bits another ftriking proof how eager the an- 
cients 
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eietlts were to grafp at that kind of immorta- 
lity which enormous ftrud;ures of a fepul- 
chral kind bellow on their vain fabricators ; 
for, according to Pliny,* it was the tomb of 
King Amalis, Travellers have difcovered in 
the back part of the huge rock, out of Avhich 
it is excavated, an opening into a cavern, or 
maufoleum, of proportions adequate to the 
magnitude of its external appearance. This 
notion of conftru6ling tombs of a vail fize, and 
at the fame time inacceffible, was in particular 
connected with the theology of the ancient 
Egyptians, who were of opinion, that, as 
long as the body could be preferved perfect, 
the foul, of the tranfmigration of which they 
tvCre llrenuous believers, cleferted not its for- 
mer companion during the period of its 
own fojouming amidft the inferior fplieres. 
Though they knew its vital energy had ceafed 
to animate the various members, yet they 
fondly flattered themfelves that it continued 
hovering as a faithful guardian round its for- 
mer habitation, and, at length, reluctantly 
left the mouldering clay. The foul, after this 
defertion of its ancient comrade, continued 
its extenlive circuit in the fucceffive ani- 
naation of various other forms, terreftrial, 

• Plinii Nat. Hift. lib. xxxvi. cap. i». 
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aquatic, and aetherial, and, according to 
Herodotus, finaliv finithed its wanderinos in 
the fpace of three thoufand years.* 

In this comparative retrofpe6l upon the 
ancient works of the Egyptians and the In- 
dians, the furprifmg diinenfions of the grand 
artificial lake, built by Mseris, and diftin- 
guiflied by his name, ought not to be pafled 
by entirely unnoticed. Herodotus, polfibl^" 
takino’ into his account the whole extent of 

O 

that vaft valley at this day called Baber- 
Belloaiaii, oy the Sea without water, ftates 
the whole circumference of this lake at 450 
miles. ^I'hc modern llateinent of Pococke, 
who gives its diinenfions as 50 miles long and 
10 broad, is, however, far more probable, 
and a lake of Inch extent might furely be 
fufficient to confer immortality on one fo- 
vereign. ]Many of the ancient refervoirs in 
India, fabricated to receive the waters of the 
(janges, and other great rivers, at the period 
of the annual inundations, are of a magni- 
tude fcarccly lefs aftonifliing, while thole of 
inferior fize and more recent date are finilhed 
in a ftyle of execution equally wonderful, be- 
ing flanked with freeftone, and having regu- 
lar heps defeending into the capacious bafon. 

They 
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They are numerous in every part of India, 
but more particularly in the Peninfula, and 
are adapted both to political and pious pur- 
pofes. 

From ranging the valley of the Delta, and 
from furveying its prodigies, let us afcend to 
the contemplation of the magnificent edi- 
fices that adorn the regions of the Thebais. 
Faffing by Memphis, once fo famous for the 
word) ip of the god-bull Apis, but of which 
fcarcely any apparent ruins remain to mark 
the difputed fpot, let us attend to that moft 
extenfive and fumptuous ftrudlure, where 
painting, fculpture, and aftronomical fcience, 
united their powers to adorn the fuperb fepul- 
chral temple of Ofymandes, near Thebes. 
Ofymandes was one of the moft ancient kings 
of Thebes, and, like many other Egyptian 
fovereigns of remote antiquity, has been often 
confounded with the great Ofiris, It will be 
of more importance to defcribe the temple 
itfelf, than to engage in any ufelefs difquili- 
tion concerning the fabricator. This auguft 
building is the moft perfed; of all thofe of the 
great Diofpolis, or ancient Thebes, at prefent 
denominated Luxorein, or Luxore. The ac- 
count given of it by Diodorus Siculus is veiy 
minute, but too long for entire infertion, ef- 
" G 2 pecially 
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pecially as it is my intention to illuftrate that 
account by the additional obfen ations of 
Pococke and Norden- The entrance into it 
was through a grand pyramidal gateway, two 
hundred feet in length, and fixty-two feet and 
a half in height, which latter proportion Po- 
cocke thinks is far under-rated by Diodorus, 
lince they are even at prefent fifty-four feet 
above ground; and, from the great drift of 
fand, by which fome cololTal ftatues near it are 
half-buried, he is of opinion they mull have 
funk more than eight feet and a half. This 
ancient temple itfelf, inllead of being built in 
the pyramidal ftyle, confifted, like fome of the 
Indian pagodas, of a variety of courts and 
inclofures, one within the other; and, in 
particular, a grand colonnade of ftone is men-^ 
tioned, every fide of which extended 400 feet 
in length. Inllead of pillars, according to 
that clallic, the fabric was fupported by Co- 
lolTal figures of animals, each compofed of a 
fingle ftone, and carved in an antique Hyle. 
He adds, what cannot fail to fill the reader 
with allonilliment at the fkiU of the Egyptian 
architects, “ that the whole roof was contract-* 
ed into the breadth of eight cubits, was all 
one fingle ftone, and fpangled with liars on a 
Ikj^-coloured ground/^ In the interior re- 
3 ceffes 
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ceffes were other courts, all the walls of which 
were covered with fculptures; fome reprefent- 
ing the warlike feats of this great prince, 
who, in reality, was no other than Sefoftris ; 
fome of venerable perfonages, arrayed in the 
enfigns of juftice, like thofe defcribed by 
Mr. Hunter in the caverns of Elephanta, and 
ready to execute judgment upon the atten- 
dant criminals ; others again performing fa- 
crifice to the numerous gods of Egypt, dif- 
tinguilhed by their refpeAive fymbols. In 
the centre of thefe courts weie ftatues of a 
gigantic fize, one of which reprefented Ofy- 
Imandes himfelf, diftinguilhed by this infcrip- 
tion : I am Ofymandes, king of kings. If 
any one thould be defirous of knowing what 
kind of a prince I am, and where I lie, let 
him excel my exploits !” Around this prin- 
cipal ftatue were other coloflkl figures, his 
fuppofed relatives, in various attitudes. But 
what conferred on this fumptuous temple its 
greateft celebrity, was the vaft circle of 
Wrought gold, a cubit in thicknefs, and 365 
cubits in circumference, denoting the days of 
the improved 3^ear, on Avhich were marked the 
heliacal rifings and fettings pf the ftai-s for 
every day of that year, Avith the confequent 

G 3 prog- 
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prognoltications of the Egyptian aftrologers.* 
This circumftance 1 have elfewhere urffed as a 

O 

remarkable proof of the early and deep profi- 
ciency of the Egyptians in aftronomy, fince 
the temple of Ofymandes is aflerted by Scali- 
ger on Herodotus to have been erected by 
Sefoftris, after his Baftrian expedition, defig- 
nated among thofe fculptures, thirteen hun- 
dred years at lealt before the Chriftian sera. 
This great golden circle was carried away by 
Cambyfes, when he ravaged Egypt and flew 
the god Apis, in the fixth century before the 
commencement of that aera ; and Mr, Norden 
declares, “ that, at the period of his vifit to 
this temple, in 1738, there fti 11 appeared to 
be the mark where that circle was fixed.”-f* 
Diodorus informs us, that the whole of this 
grand edifice extended one mile and a quarter 
in circumference; and a plan of the whole, 
with dcfigns of particular parts, may be 
fcen in the 40th plate in Dr. Pocockes 
Egypt. 

Thus fuperb, thus magnificent, was the 
fepulchral temple of a deified mortal. 
Let us turn our eye to yonder ftill more 

amazing 

• Diod. Sic. lib. L p, 4.5, et preced. 
f Norden’s Travels in Egypt and Nubia, voL ii. p. 65. 
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amazing pile of ruins, and mark, amidil 
m6untains of fubverted columns and colof- 
fal ftatues overthrown, Avitli what profufion 
of coft and pomp the ancient Thebans adorn- 
ed the temple of Deity itself. The inoft 
ancient of the four temples that adorned 
Thebes was indeed aftonifliingly fuperb, and 
worthy of the city which Homer calls hcaTOfx,- 
TTuXo?, or pofleffing a hundred portals ; that 
celebrated city 

Which fpread her conquefts o’er a thouGind ftates, 

And pour’d her heroes through a hundred gates. 

This defcription, whether the word tKaToiiTrv- 
Xos be confidered in a literal fenfe, or onl^’^ 
as a finite ufed for an indefinite munber, de- 
cifively points out the period of the proudeft 
glory of the Theban empire, which, as Ho- 
mer’s correc^tnefs may be depended upon, was 
about the time of the Trojan war, that is, 
1200 years before the Chrjftian mra. This 
circumftancc Ihould be attended to, and will 
be of great importance \vhen we Ihall com- 
mence our inveftigation concerning the dif- 
putcd priority of the Indians and Egyptians 
in point of national population and gran- 
(Jenr. “ The circumference of this molt 
grand and moll ancient temple, according to 

G 4 ■ Diodorus, 
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Diodorus, was thirteen ftadia, its height for* 
tj-five cubits, and the breadth of its walls 
twenty-four feet. Proportionate to its extern 
nal magnificence, he obferves, were its internal 
decorations, and the offerings with which it 
was enriched ; for their intrinfic value alio- 
nifliing, but Hill more fo for the exquifite 
delicacy with which they were fabricated.” 
Diodorus adds, that the edifice remained en- 
tire in his time in confiderable fplendor, but 
that the gold and filver ornaments and uten- 
fils, with all the collly ivory and precious 
Hones, which it once boafled, were pillaged by 
the Perfians when Cambyfes fet fire to the 
temples of Egypt. He farther intimates, that,- 
by the artifls carried in captivity to Perfia, the 
proud palaces of Perfepolis and Sufa were 
built. But, though that point be difputable, 
there cannot be a doubt that tliey were deco- 
rated with their fpoils and enriched with 
their trcafures. Even in the rubbilh collect- 
ed together, after the infatiable avarice of 
that ravager had gratified itfelf in plunder, 
and, after the fire had exhaufted its rage, 
there were found “ of gold more than 300 
talents, of filver near 2300 talents,”* 

Of 
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Of the original plan and exifting ruins of 
this grand temple, unrivalled in the univerfe, 
Pococke has given an accurate dcfcription 
and defigns ; and Norden, whom his tyrant 
Arabian efcort prevented from landing, has 
prefented us with corred; views of the feveral 
gateways. Of the principal and moft fuperb 
portal, with the (lately obelilks before it, an 
engraving taken from the latter travellers 
beautiful drawings, forms the frontifpiece of 
this volume. Its aftonithing depth and mally 
folidity feem to promife an eternal duration 
to this immenfe edifice; while the obelilks 
bid fair likewife to remain as immortal monu- 
ments of the (kill and corre6t talle of the old 
Egyptians, The thicknefs of the portal is 
forty feet, and the height of the obelilks, each 
of which confills of one folid block of granite, 
is lixty-three feet four inches, belide what 
remains buried beneath the drifted fand, 
ITie completion of this magnificent fane 
feems to have been the labour of many ages, 
and the decoration of it the pride of the fuc- 
ceffive monarchs of Thebes. Eight fove- 
reigns might have refpe6lively gained de- 
fended immortality by the ere6lion of the 
eight different gates, each of which is finillied 
in a, different ftyle ; fome Unvering in fimple 
' majelly 
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majefty without ornament, and others to- 
tally covered with the molt beautiful hiero- 
glyphics. 

Proceeding farther, you come into the fa-r 
cred library, with a very remarkable infcrip- 
tion upon it, which Diodorus renders 
lotT^BToy, the Difpenfatory of the Soul. Here, 
as in a grand Pantheon, all the gods of Egypt, 
with their various fymbols, were finely fculp- 
tured. It was here that Pococke copied 
thole two remarkable fculptures exhibited in 
his forty-fecond plate, reprefenting the cere- 
mony of caiTying Ofiris, the guhernator miindi, 
in his boat ; the firft borne by tw elve men, 
the fecond by eighteen. Thefe have been re- 
engraved in Mr. Bryant’s Analyfis, in corro- 
boration of an hypothefis upon which his in- 
genious book principally turns, and the out- 
lines of which are exhibited to the reader in 
a fonner page of thefe Differtations. A cere- 
mony, refembling this, at this day prevails in 
India, which polfibly might have had a firni- 
lar origin, I mean that of annually commit- 
ting the image of Durga to the Ganges, after 
the celebration of her rites on the folemn fefti- 
vity of that goddefs. Among the particular 
hieroglyphic figures on the walls. Dr. Po- 
eocke obfeiv^ed “ one that had a tortoife on 

the 
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-tlie head for a cap,” moft probably that Her- 
oines, whofe emblem was the teftudo, the pro- 
per fymbol of the god of eloquence and mufic, 
the former of which doubtlels gave birtl) to 
the Apollo of Greece, and the latter to his 
celebrated lyre. Hermes, it will be remem- 
bered, was the god who firft taught the 
Jigyptians letters, and accompanied Ofiris in 
his famous expedition to conquer, that is, to 
improve and reform the world, and to teach 
mankind the arts of agricultvire. He is, there- 
fore, here properly attended, as Pococke far- 
ther relates in his defcription of the fculptures 
of this magnificent rpom, by a man heading 
four hulls with a firing, (Pococke, p. 108 ,) and 
with infiruments of facrifice to the fun, of 
whom Ofiris, in his mythological charaiSler, is 
the reprefentative. Dr. Pococke mentions allb 
other fculptures, \rtth hawks’ heads, the bird 
facred to the Nile, bearing the confecrated 
crofs, a lymbol explained in a preceding page- 
Diodorus has mentioned likewife, as part of 
thefe fculptures, a reprefentation of the annual 
ofiering to the deity of the gold and filver 
coUeified out of the mines of Egypt. And 
nothing furely could be more proper than the 
offering of that gold and filver to the folar 
deity, whofe beams, penetrating into the 

deep 
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deep recedes of the e^h, matured, in its dark 
bofom, the glowing ore. The Sun, failing 
round the world in a boat, is one of the moft 
frequent lymbols of the Egyptians, and the 
twelve men, carrying it on their Ihoulders, 
were doubtlefe meant to fliadow out the 
twelve months. All thefe circumftances alluded 
to the celebrated expedition of Oliris, men- 
tioned above, upon which, as I muft enter at 
large in the early period of my hiftory^ it 
is unnecelfary for me in this place to expa- 
tiate. 

In giving an account of the internal receffes 
of this temple. Dr. Pococke* defcribes 
“ a dark granite room of more than ordinary. 
fand;ity,” which he thinks was the place 
allotted for the noble virgin, who, according 
to Strabo, -f- was annually, in a very fingulat 
manner, confecrated to the deity. The 
Egyptians, however, not only confecrated 
virgins, but, like all the other nations of the 
ancient world, profufely flied in facrifice the 
blood of human beings. They in particular, 
as Diodorus informs us,]; facrificed red-haired 
men at the tomb of Ofiris, becaufe his mortal 
enemy, Typhon, was of that colour. Buliris fa- 
crificed 

• Pococke, p. 95. f Strabo, lib. xvii. p. S16. 

. ■% Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 99. 
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^nced Thracius to appeafe the angry N41e ; 
and three men were daily facrificed to Lucina, 
at Heliopolis ; inftead of which. King Amahs 
afterwards humanely ordered as many waxen, 
images to be offered. A fimilar ftory is relat- 
ed by an Arabian writer, and his account is 
greatly corroborated by the relation of a prac- 
tice witneffed by a recent traveller. This 
Arabian author is byname Murtadi, who has 
written a curious treatife on the prodigies of 
Egypt, which M.Vatier tranflated into French, 
and affirms that it was anciently a cuftom of 
the Egyptians to facrifice to the river Nile a 
young and beautiful virgin, whom, arrayed 
in rich robes, they hurled into the ftream. 
The ancient Perfians, we have remarked from 
Herodotus in a preceding page, obferved the 
fame inhuman cuftom; for, when Darius 
arrived at the Strymon, he caufed nine young 
men to be thrown into that river. It is very 
remarkable, that, at this day, fome remains 
of this barbarous cuftom may be traced in 
Egypt ; for, according to M. Savary, “ they 
annually make a clay ftatue in the form of a 
woman, which they call the ^frothed, and, 
placing it on the mound of the Khalig, or 
canal, of the prince of the faithful, throw it 
into the river previous to the opening of the 

. dam.” 
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dam.”* This reminds me of a paffage ia 
Sonnerat, who fays the Indians, to fome of 
their gods, at this day facrifice horjes made of 
clay, an undoubted fubftitute for the As w a m- 
EDHA JUG. Sanguinary and ferocious as the 
Mohammedans themfelves are in propagating 
their religion by the fword, it is to their ho- 
nour that the}' have, both in India and Egypt, 
unifoiTnly endeavoured to put a ftop to thefe 
bloody facrifices. In Egypt the Caliph Omar 
eft‘e6led it in a manner of which the fame 
Murtadi, a fuperftitious Mohammedan, has 
given a curious relation, by throwing into the 
water a letter addrefled to the Nile, and com- 
manding that river, in the name of God and 
Mohammed, to flow with its ufual abundance 
and fertilize the land ; w hich behelt the river 
immediately obeyed, to the alionifliment and 
ConveiHon of the infidels. In India their 
fevere mulcts on thofe infatuated women, who 
commit themfelves to the flames on the funeral 
pile of their hufbands, have rendered that 
horrid pratd;ice far lefs common ; and the 
Englifli, adding their authority to that of the 
Mohammedans, have greatly contributed to 
abolifli the bloody rite in the precincts of 
their domain. “ Here,” fays Dr. Pococke, “ I 

finiflied 


• Savaty's Letters on Egypt, vol. i. p. 1 1 S. 
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finiflied my obferv ations on the ancient city of 
Thebes, celebrated by the firft of poets and 
hiftorians that are now extant ; that venerable 
city, the date of whofe ruin is older than the 
foundation of moft other cities ; and ^ et fuch 
vaft and furprizing remains are Hill to be feen 
of its magnificence and folidity, as may con- 
vince any one that beholds them, that, with- 
out fome extraordinary accidents, they muft 
have lafted for ever, as, in fa6t, feems to 
have been the intention of the founders of 
them/’* 

M. Savary having vifited this celebrated fpot 
fo recently as the year 1779, it will doubtlefs 
gratify cuiiofity to fee his account of the two 
magnificent ruins juft defcribed. The en- 
trance into the fepulchral ftirine of Ofyman- 
des INI. Savary defc-ribes to be “ under a 
portico iixty feet high, fupported by two 
rows of large columns. In this mafly marble 
building, and the hieroglyphics with which it 
abounds, we difcover the work of the ancient 
Egyptians. Beyond is a temple three hundred 
fiset in length, and one hundred and forty-five 
feet wide ; at the entrance is an immcnfe hall, 
containing eight-and-tweiity columns, fixty 
feet high, and nineteen in circumference at 

the 
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the bafe ; they ftand each twelve feet afunder J 
the enormous (tones of the ceiling are fo per- 
fectly joined and inlerted one in the other, as 
to appear to the eye one folid marble flab, a 
hundred and twenty-fix feet in length, and 
forty-fix in breadth i the walls are loaded with 
innumerable hieroglyphics, among which is 
a multitude of animalsj birds, and human 
figures. The traveller recognizes, among the 
defigns engraved on the marble, the divinities 
of India ; the rudenefs of the fculpture 
befpeaks antiquity and art in its infancy.”* 
M. Savary concludes this defcription with 
afking, “ Have the Egyptians received thefc 
deities from the Indians, or the Indians from 
the Egyptians I hope to be able hereafter 
to give a fatisfaCIory anfwer to this interefting 
queltion. 

M. Savary ’s defcription of the prefent ap- 
pearance of the augult abode of the deity 
above-defcribed is too interefting and too fpi- 
lited to be omitted. 

“ Near Carnac, we find the remains of one 
of the four principal temples, mentioned by 
Diodorus Siculus. There are eight entrances 
to it, three of which have a sphynx of gi- 
gantic fize, ftanding in (iront, with two coloflid 

ftatues, 

• M. Savaiy’t Letters on Egypt, vol. ii. p. 4 , 
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ftatues on each fide of the fplnmx, which are 
refpedlively cut from a' tingle block of marble 
in the anticlue tafte. Croliing tlicfe majeitic 
avenues we come to four porticoes, each thirty 
feet wide, fifty-two in height, and one hundred 
and fifty in length. The entrance into thefe 
is through pyramidal gates, and the ceiling is 
formed of tlones of an aftonilhing fize, fup- 
ported by the two walls. The fiiit of thefe 
porticoes is entirely of red granite, perfectly 
politlied. Coloflal figures, riting fifteen feet 
above the bottom of the door, decorate its 
fides; without, are two itatues, thirty^thrcc 
feet high ; the one of red granite, the other 
fpotted with black and grey ; and within is 
another, of a fingle block of marble, wanting 
the head, each bearing a kind of crofs in its 
hand, that is to fay, a phallus, trhicli, ajnong 
the Egyptia?is, was the fTjmhol of fertilitp. The 
fecond portico is half defiroyed ; the gate has 
only two rows of hieroglyphics of gigantic 
fize, one towards the fouth, the otlicr towards 
the north. Each front of tlie third portico 
is covered with hieroglyphics of colofial 
figures ; and, at the entrance of the gate, are 
the remains of a ftatue of white marble, the 
tmnk of which is fifteen feet in circumference, 
and the ftatue itfelf wears a helmet, round 
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M'hich a ferpent is turned. The fourth por- 
tico confifts of little more than walls, almoft 
entirely deftroyed, and heaps of rubbifli, 
among which are parts of a coloffus of red 
granite, the body of which is thirty feet 
round. Beyond thefe porticoes, the high 
trails, which form the firft court of the tem- 
ple, began. The people entered at twelve 
gates ; leveral are deftroyed and others very 
ruinous. That, w hich has fuft’ered leaft from 
time and the outrage of barbarians, faces the 
Aveft. Before it, is a long fphynx avenue. 
The dimenfions of the gate arc forty feet in 
width, fixty in height, and forty-eight in 
thicknefs at the foundation. This gate, fo 
mafly as to appear indeftrudtible, is in the 
ruftic ftyle without hieroglyphics, and mag- 
nificent in fimplicity. Through this we enter 
the grand court, on two of tlie tides of. which 
there are terraces, eighty feet in width, and 
raifcd fix feet above the ground. Along thefe 
are two beautiful colonnades. Beyond, is the 
fecond court which leads to the temple, and, 
by its extent, equals the majefty of the build- 
ing. It is likewife embelliftied by a double 
colonnade ; each column is above fifty feet in 
heioht, and eighteen in circumference tit the 
bafe. Their capitals are in the form of a vafe, 

over 
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over which a fquare ftone is laid, which pro- 
.b^bly ferved as a pedeftal for ftatues. Two 
p^digious coloflal figures, mutilated by vio- 
lence, terminate thcte colonnades. 

“ From this point the aftoniihed eye furveys 
ithe temple, the height of Avhich is moil furpri- 
fmg,in all its immenfity. Its >valls of marble 
appear everlafting. Its roof, which rifes in 
,the centre, is fuliained by eighteen rows of 
CQlumns. Thofe Handing under the moft lofty 
part are thirt}^ feet in circumference, and 
eighty in height ; the others are one-third left. 
The world does not contain a building, the 
chara6ler and grandeur of which more forcibly 
iinprefs ideas of awe and majelly : it feems ade- 
quate to the lofty notions the Egyptians had 
Ibrmed of the Supreme Being; nor can it be 
entered or beheld, but with reverence.”* 

The ingenious writer, after this account of 
the TEMPLE, proceeds to deferibe the adjoin- 
ing PALACE of Luxore; hut that venerable 
pile, from his . account, feems to be greatly 
altered fmee the period when Pococke vitited 
it ; and is rapidly haftening to a total decay. 
The extent of ground on which this fplendid 
palace Hood is reprefented to be very fpacious 
as well as its courts, “ which are entered 

under 
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under porticoes, fupported bv columns forty 
feet high, without eltimating the ample bafe 
buried under the fand. Pyramidal majeftic 
gates, abounding in hieroglyphics; the re- 
mains of nails, built with flags of granite, 
and which the barbarity of men only could 
overtuiTi ; rows of coloflal marble figures, 
forty feet high, one-third buried in the ground; 
all declare what the mao-nificence of the 
princijial edifice, the feite of which is known 
by a hill of ruins, mult have been. But no- 
thing can give a more fublime idea of its 
grandeur than the two obelilks with which it 
was embelliflied, and which feems to have 
been placed there by giants or the genii of 
romance. They are each a folid block of gra- 
nite, feventy-two feet high above the furface, 
and thirty-two in circumference ; but, being 
funk deep in the fand and mud, they may 
well be liippofed ninety feet from the bafe 
to the fiimmit: the one is fplit towards 
the middle ; the other is perfedtly preferved. 
The hieroglyphics they contain, divided 
into columns and cut in bas-reliefs, project- 
ing an inch and a half, do honour to the 
fculptor. The hardnefs of the ftohe has 
preferved them from being injured by the 
air. Nothing in the w hole circle of art can 

be 
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be more awfully majeftic than thefe obe- 
lilks.”^ 

In confidering the prodigious ftrudtures of 
the Thebais, we ought not to have palled, 
unnoticed, the ftately portico of Achmou- 
NAiN, of which a beautiful engraving is given 
by Pococke, but of which IM. Savary’s ac- 
count, being more ample as well as more 
recent, is here inferted. 

“ Four miles north of Melaoui is Achmou- 
nain, remarkable for its magnificent ruins. 
Among the hills of rubbilli, that furround 
it, is a ftately portico, little injured by time, 
a hundred feet long, twenty-five feet wide, 
and fupported by twelve columns, the capital 
of which is only a fmall cord. Each is com- 
pofed of three blocks of granite, forming, to- 
gether, a portico of fixty feet in height, and 
twenty-four in circumference. The block, 
next the bafe, is merely rounded, and loaded 
with hieroglyphics, the line of which begins 
^ pyramid, the two others are fluted. 
The columns are ten feet diftant, except the 
two in the centre, which form the entrance, 
and have an interval of fifteen feet. Ten 
enormous ftones cover the portico in itsAvhole 
extent, and thefe are funnounted by a double 

row ; 
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row ; the tW'o in the centre, which rife wffH 
a triangular front, furpafs the others hi gran- 
deur and thicknefs. The fpecTator is afto- 
nhhed at beholding ftones, or rather rocks, 
fo, ponderous, raifed fixt3^ feet high by the arf 
of man. The furrounding frieze abounds 
with hierogl^’phics, well fculptured, contain- 
ing figures of birds, infedts, various aniihals^ 
and men feated, to Avhom others appear to 
prefent'offcrings. This, probably", is the hifto- 
ry of the time, place, and god, in whofe ho- 
nour this monument was eredfed. The portico 
was painted red and blue, which colours are 
effaced in many places; but the bottom of thg 
architrave round the colonnade has pfefervod 
a gold colour furprifihgly bright. The ceiling, 
alfo, contains flars of gold fparkling in an a- 
zure fiiy with dazzling brilliancy. This mo- 
nument, raifed before the Perfian cortqueli, 
has neither the elegance nor purity of Greciaii 
architedture ; but its indefirudtible folidity, 
venerable fimplicity, and majefi}", eitort, at 
once, altonifliment and admiration."'* 

The portico of Dendera, alfo the anciefit 
Tcntjna, of which an engraving is jirelentbd 
to the reader on the fanie plate with the jp'ef- 
fpedtive view' of Elephanta In the former pdr- 

tiou 
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tion of this work, is too ftupendous an edifice 
not to attra<5t the attention of him who wan- 
ders, in folitary contemplation, amidll the, 
ruins of the Thebais. It is thus defcribed by 
the celebrated Paul Lucas, who travelled 
through Egypt about the commencement of 
the laft century, and found, like Tavernier, a 
noble patron in Louis tire Fifteenth ; one of a 
race of kings, who, whatever might be their 
political errors, for many centuries encouraged 
genius and merit by the moft munificent re- 
wards ; and whole total degradation therefore 
from imperial fway, grateful fcience can- 
not behold without a figh ! “ Having -walk- 
ed,” fays M. Lucas, “ for fome time among 
the ruinous heaps of ftones and marbles, 1 per- 
ceived at a diftance a large and extremely 
beautiful building ; and, going up to it, I 
was aftonilLed to lee a work which mio-ht 
juftly have been accounted one of the won- 
ders of the world. I came fiidl to the back 
part of this edifice, which was a great wall, 
without any windows, conltrucled of large 
ftones of granite marble, of a dark colour, and 
entirely filled with bas-reliefs, larger than life, 
reprefenting the ancient deities of 
Egypt, with all their attributrs, in 
DIFFERENT ATTITUDES aiid for tliis ica- 
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fon I have it engraved on the fame plate with 
the Eiephanta fculptures, reprefenting the 
deities of India with their refpective attri- 
butes. “ Two lions of white marble, thicker 
than holies, in half relief, are fculptured on 
this wall. -Hence I palfed along the other 
tide, which is likewife full of bas-reliefs, 
and hath two lions as - large, and fituate like 
the former, at the diftance of about 300 paces, 
till at length I came to the grand front of this 
ftatelv fabric. Here I faw a veftibule, in the 
middle of the front, fupported by vaft fquare 
pilalters. A magnificent perillyle, fupported 
by three rows of columns, which eight men 
tosether could fcarcelv embrace, extends itfelf 
on both fides the veftibule, and fupports a 
flat roof made of Itones fix or deven feet 
broad, and of an extraordinary length. The 
ceiling of this roof was once painted ; for, 
there ftill remain ilrong marks ot the co- 
louis. The columns are made of vaft malTes 
of granite marble, and charged with hiero- 
glyphics in bas-relief; each has its chapiter, 
compofed of four v/oinen’s heads, with their 
head-drefs, placed back to back, fo that the 
four faces appear like thofe of Janus.” They 
are, doubticls, the four heads of Isis Ojinia, 
alluding, like the four heads of Brahma, who 

is 
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is ALL THAT IS, AND ALL THAT EVER WAS, 

to the four elements, and the four quarters 
of the world. M. Lucas proceeds ; “ Tliefe 
heads are of a lize proportionate to the thick- 
qefs of the columns. Upon them there refts 
a fquare bafe, made of one Hone, about fix 
feet high, rather longer than reprefented on 
the plate, illuftrative of this ruin. A kind of 
cornice of a fingular, but not inelegant, fa- 
fliion runs all along this periftyle, and termi- 
nates what remains of tliis palace. There 
are, over the middle portico, two large dra- 
gons, folded together, and refting their heads 
on vaft wings Itretched out on both fides of 
them. Although thefe columns are fo deejily 
buried in the ruins that only one half of them 
appears, et we may j udge of their height by 
their circumference ; and, according to the 
exadfc rules of architecture, their fliafts were 
fifty-five or fixty feet high, and the whole 
columns, with the chapiter and bafe, above one 
hundred.” The ornament, which our author 
defcribes on the front of the portico, and 
which invariably decorates that of all the 
Egyptian temples, is the celebrated Hemptha, 
or Egyptian Trinity ; for, he might have add- 
ed, that in the middle of it ivas the orb, or 
GI-OBE, out of which the ferpents and the 
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'Rings proceed. I have obfened before, that, 
by the dragon, the ancients only meant a large 
ferpent. Lucas feems to have been milled, 
by the wings that fliadow them, to call them 
dragons ; but the wings, in fad:, illue with 
the I’erpents from the central orb. 

Before we entirely quit Luxore for the re- 
gions nearer the fource of the Nile, there is 
one circumftance peculiarly deferving of con- 
fideration, and which has attracted the notice 
as well of AI. Lucas as of a late very cele- 
brated inveftigator of Egyptian antiquities, 
M. De Pauw'. The reader may remember 
that the artill, employed by Governor Boon 
to take copies of the fculptures at Salfette, 
plainly traced on many of the ftatues the 
paint and gilding with which they were 
anciently decorated. I’lie fame fpecies of 
decoration is Itill more confpicuoufly vilible 
on the temples and ftatues of Thebes, and 
thefe united circumltances remarkably coito- 
borate the conjecture offered towards the 
clofe of the hrft part of the preceding volume 
of Dillei-tations, that they are onlj' relics of 
ancient ChakhTan itlolatry, the idols of which 
appear, from the picturefquc defeription of 
them there cited from Ezekiel, to have been 
fculptured and adorned in a manner ftrikingly 

funilar. 
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fimilaT. M. De Pan^t, in his fieatife erl- 
titlfed Recherches Philofophiqnes 1‘ut M 
Egyptiens et ks Chiiiois, is of opinion that 
the art of painting flomiflied in Upper Egypt 
in high perfection in very remote aeras, and 
that, fi’om the ftrong remainhig traits of the 
vivid colouring, it is evident that they muft 
have underllood the art of making their co- 
lours brilliant and durable in a manner un- 
known to their pofterity. 

As we afeend Itill higher that rich masra- 

O O 

zine of buried treafures, thcThebais of Egypt, 
in queft of a few other remarkable antiquities, 
more immediately connected with ourfubject, 
and as -we pafs along the winding fliore of 
the Nile, let us not forget that, like the 
Ganges, its waves are hallowed by the fuper- 
ftitious natives. They call the Nile, lays 
Mr. Volney, “ holy, bleflcd, facred ; and, on 
the appearance of every freih inundation, 
that is, on the opening of the canals, mo- 
thci’s are feen plunging their children into 
the ftream, from a belief that thefe waters 
have a purifying and divine virtue.^’ * The 
Gaxiges, we have obfenxd from the x\yeen 
Akbery, flows from the hair of Veelhnu; 
^nd the Nile is faid, in the often-cited 

treatife 
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treatife of Plutarch, to be the efflux of Ofiris, 
who is at once the great principle of moifture, 
fignified by his floating like Brahma on the 
leaf of the lotos in water, and the fource of 
fecundity, typified by the prolific phallus, 
as Seeva, in India, is by the generative 
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SECTION III. 

In this SeBion the Origin and Prgrefs of 
Architecture are conjidered principally 
as that Science has Reference to and is con- 
neBed with the ajironomical and mythological 
Notions of the Ancients. — In the Coiirfe of it 
is detailed the Hijiory of the Four Greciajt 
Orders ; and accurate Defcriptions are 
given of the rnoji celebrated Temples of Greece, 
compared, in their Defigns and fymholical 
Decorations, with thofe of Egypt and India. 

I T would be unneceflary for us to afcend 
tlie Nile beyond Luxore, were it not for 
the fake of ftill farther illuftrating my alTer- 
tion, relative to the wonderful feature of 
fimilarity, I mean in point of grandeur and 
form, that prevails in the architecture of 
thofe two moll celebrated empires of the 
ancient world, Egypt and India. Raifed in 
the infancy of fcience, the ftupendous edifices 
of the Thebais have now, for above 3000 

rears, 

ml ^ 
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3^ears, witlifrood the raging dements and the 
violence of corroding time. Sublime in native 
majeft}', they tower above the boldeft eflForts 
of every fucceeding race of mortals to rival 
them ; and, while the}^ fill us with awe and 
reverence, excite in us the utmoft aftonifh- 
ment, that it was poffible for mankind in the 
dawn of the arts to raife fabrics at once fo lofty 
and fo durable. Oriental architecture is 
deeply conneded with Oriental n istor y, fince 
it was an immemorial cuftom throughout all 
the Eaft for the captives, taken in battle, to 
be emploj-^ed by the vidor in eroding fabrics, 
the fculptured walls of which recorded his 
i:riumphs, while its coftly decorations announ- 
ced to pofterity his riches and magnificence. 
The hierogly phic fculptures on the fepulchral 
temple of Scfoftris are dired proofs of this 
affertion. Some of the fineft edifices of Perfia 
w ere railed after the demolition of the Egyp- 
tian temples by Canjbyfes. Alexander, on 
his return from Perfia, feems to have ainied 
at acquiring immortality by his ftupendous 
efforts in architecture; and the barbarian 
Timur, in later periods, enriched the imperial 
city of Saraarcand not lefs by the labour of 
Indian architedts than the glittering fpoils of 
the Indian metropolis. A retralpedlive liiilory 

of 
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of architet^ure will alfo be ufeful to mark the 
progrefs of fupcrftitioii, fince the earlieft 
created edifices bore' impreffed the marks of 
the reigning devotion. The fubjeft, generally 
confidered, opens a wide field for inlligation, 
and I fliall ealily obtain the pardon of my 
readers for taking rather an extended review 
of it, for it is curious and interelting, per- 
haps, be^’ond inoft others in the w hole range 
of antiquities. Let us, according to our 
ufual method, commence our refearches at 
the fountain-head of information; let us 
revert to periods, when as A et the cedar and 
the palm lecurely reared their lofty heads on 
the mountain, and the rude granite repofed 
undifturbed in the dark bofoin of its native 
quarry. 

Born in the deep fliadcs of the foreft, or 
nurfed in the dreary folitude of caverns, 
which formed the fii'ft human habitations, 
mankind originally borrowed from them the 
mode of conltru6ting houfes for themfelves, 
and erecting temples to the Deity. AVh.en 
chance, or neceflitjy led them from thole 
lonely retreats into the open plains, they 
contrived huts, rudcL fbnned of the branches 
of trees, of which the larger ends, let in a 
circular manner into the ground, and the 

fuperior 
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fuperior extremities terminating at the top 
in the manner of a cone, or fngar-loaf, gave 
the firft idea of that pyramidal form of 
building, which, in regard to temples, the 
folar ■ fuperftition afterwards confecrated and 
rendered permanent and nniverlal during 
many ages of barbarity and ignorance. Till 
then the human race, however exalted by 
the diftinguitbing and godlike attribute of 
reafon, had not difdained to affociate with 
the beafts of the defert ; nor did they now 
refufe, in the infancy of fcience, to receive 
inftrudiion from the provident martin, the 
fwallow, and other feathered tenants of the 
woods, from which they iffued, filling up the 
interftices of their brittle habitations with 
leaves and clay mingled together. Pliny, in- 
deed, exprefsly affirms this of them ; exemplo 
fumto ab hirundinum nidis they copied the 
example of the fw'allows in building their 
nefts. 

When mankind increafed in numbers and 
affociated in larger bodies ; when they found 
their (lender clay-fenced tenements totally 
unable to refill the violence of the contend- 
ing elements, beaten to pieces by the driving 
ftorm, or deluged by torrents of defcending 

rain ; 

• Plinii, Nat. Hill. lib. vii. cap. 56. 
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rain ; they formed the plan of ereding more 
fubftantial fabrics, and the folid trunks of 
trees were, by their increafing knowledge 
in mechanics, tom with violence from the 
earth, for the purpofe of conftru<aing, for 
themfelves, a more fecure and ample abode, as 
well as, for the deity, a temple fuitable to the 
grandeur of their conceptions concerning his 
nature and attributes. Thefe unhewn blocks, 
aiTansed in long and regular rows, fuftained 
an elevated roof coinpofed of fimilar blocks, 
placed flat upon them, and longitudinally 
traverfmg each other. They contrived, how- 
ever, in obedience to the reigning fuperftition, 
gradually to contract the afeending pile, and 
gave the fummit a pyramidal form. I am 
afraid that even at this day, after fo many 
ages have elapfed, the veflige of the firft 
grand fuperftition, fo general in the ancient 
teras of the world, is too apparent in the 
lofty fpires and pinnacles with wliich the 
facred edifices of Europe are decorated. 

The genial Avarmth and nutrition bellowed 
by the beam of the Sun led mankind firft to 
adore him, not merely, I firmly belies, as 
tlie brighteil of the orbs, but as the nobleft 
fymbol in the nniverfe of that ayvua-Tos Qbos, 
that unknown God, to whom the Athenians 

ToL,. HI. I ergded 
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erccled an altar, and of whom all memory 
and tradition was never wholly effaced from 
the human mind. The lofty obelifk and fpi- 
ral column, fymbolical of that beam, fliot up 
in eveiT region where mankind increafed, and 
the temples of Mexico, as may be feen in the 
annexed engraving, not lefs than the fanes of 
Egypt, affumed the form of his all-vivifying 
ray. In fuceceding ages, fire, and the other 
elements, of which their rapid advance in 
phylical kiiowledge led them to explore the 
latent and wonderful properties, upon fmiilar 
principles, received a kindred homage. The 
form of the facred edifice varied with their 
varying theology, and temples 'were now eredl- 
ed of a quadrangular fafliion, as well from 
their l eiieration of the four elements, which 
began fo univerfally to receive the homage of 
fuperltition, as in allufion to the four cardinal 
jioints of that univerfe, the fyftem of which 
they began more accurately to comprehend, 
llje pyramids of Egypt, built with fuch 
aftronoinical precifion as to front the four 
(juarters of tlie world, and the quadrangular 
pagoda, with its lofty pyramidal gateways, 
exhibifed in the former portion of this work, 
are remarkable inftances of the union of thefe 
two predominant notions in the ancient fyftems 

of 
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of theology; and the period in which the 
former were erected, could it be afcertained, 
might poffibly point oat the precife ;era in 
which they were firft blended together in that 
fyftem. 

In thefe public erections for the perform- 
ance of the national worlhip, the piety of the 
old Egyptians fingularly manifefted itfclf ; 
for, it is very remarkable that nearly all the 
ancient accounts of the aftonilhing fplendour 
and magnificence dil’playcd in their buildings 
are wholly to be confidcred as reierring to 
the temples of the gods and to fepulchral 
edifices. The former, their fublime notions 
concerning the Deity and his attributes, taught 
them it was impolfible to erecSt in a Ityle too 
coftly ; and, with refj)ect to the latter, Dio- 
dorus Siculus informs us, thej^ paid little at- 
tention to the bvulding and decoration of their 
domeftic habitations, for they efteemed them 
only as inns in Avhich their refidence was 
tranfitory; but the fepulchres of the dead they 
confidered as everlalting habitations, and 
therefore beftowed upon them all the deco- 
rations of art and an unbounded profufion of 
expencc.* 

• DioU. Sic. lib. 1. cap. 4 , p. jjS; 
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It was impoffible for aftronomy not to 
have had great influence with the ancients 
in forming the plans of their buildings, but 
efpecially their temples, becaufe, upon that 
allronomy was principally founded the bafis 
of the popular fuperflition. In the courfe 
of the extenfive aftronomical difquifition;:, 
into which it will be abfolutely nec^ffary 
for me to enter hereafter, in order to render 
the ancient Sanfereet hiftory of Hindoftan 
iutelligilde, I fliall have various opportunities 
of evincing how deeply their phyfical, and 
efpecially their fidereal, fpeculations regulated 
their proceedings in this point. Two or three 
ijiftanees of this kind only fliall be here par- 
ticulari2ed from the two moft ancient and 
authentic hiflorians, Herodotus and Diodorus 
Siculus. 

In the extenfive and beautiful plains of 
Chaldyea, I have before obferved^ aftronomy - 
probably had its birth, and on thofe plains 
were certainly made the firft accurate celeftial 
obfervations. According to Pliny, “ Belus 
inventor fuit fideralis fcientice that is, 
Belus firft colleiSled together and reduced into 
a fyftem the Ibattered obfervations of the 
aftronomers of his time, and thofe handed 

down 
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down by tradition from the preceding race 
and his ante-diluvian anceftors ; for, there 
can be bttle doubt but that mankind, ftruck 
with the beauty and fplendor of the heavenly 
bodies, foon after the creation began to count 
their number and obferve their motions. The 
conjecture is by no means improbable, that 
one intention of ereCting that immenfe 
PYRAMID, the tower of Babel, was with a 
view to render it, what the pyramids of Egypt 
in fucceeding ages were doubtlefs in part 
intended to be, ftupendous theatres for hich 
aftronomical obfervations, as their limited 
acquaintance with the principles of that 
fcience enabled them to make. The walls of 
the great Babylon itfelf are faid by Diodorus 
Siculus to have been built by Semiramis of 
the extent of 360 furlongs, to mark the num- 
ber of the days of the ancient year,’*^ If that 
hiftorian may be credited, the future invader 
of India employed in that vaft undertaking 
no lefs than two millions of men, and one 
ftadium was ereCted every day till the whole 
was completed within the period of that year, 
the length of which the meafure of their cir- 
cumference was intended to reprelent. In 


♦ Diod. Sic. book i. p. 120, 121. Edit. Rhodomani. 
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jiifrice to Diodorus, it ftiould be added, that 
he pr . 1 - ffes to take this account from Ctetias ; 
for, he fubjoins, that, in Alexander’s time, 
thofe A\ aljs were in circuit 365 furlongs ; a 
circuriiftaiice, however, which by no means 
dehioys the credit of the firft account. It 

rather len es as an additional teftimonv of the 

»/ 

great attention of the ancients to aftronomical 
inquiries, fince it is moft probable, that, 
when they had more accurately fixed the 
duration of the folar year, the circuit of the 
city walls was, by feme fucceeding fovereign, 
enlarged, that the number of furlongs might 
exactly coiTefpond w ith the aggregate amount 
of the days added to the ancient year. 

Ihere is another veiy extraordinary in- 
ftance, recorded by Herodotus, of the fpecu- 
lations of aftronomy influencing the architec- 
tural defigns of the fovereisns of the ancient 
world, which is exceedingly to my prefent 
purpole, but withal is fo llrongly tindtured 
with the marvellous, that I fcarcely dare to 
iiifo t it. I (cannot however avoid laying it 
he’ le the trader, who will credit the whole 
rLi.tlion as a fa 61, or reje6t it as a fable, in 
proportion as he may entertain a high or 
interior degree of efteem for that hiftorian. 
The palace, erc6ted by Dejoces, according 

to 
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to this writer, the firft king of the Medes, 
in the great city of Ecbatana, was fituated 
upon an eminence, the doping declivities of 
which were fiirrounded hy feveji circular walls, 
one bevond the other, and the outermoft ot 
fuch prodigious extent as to be fixty ftadia 
in cii’cumference. Here it is deferving of 
notice, that JiJcty was a famous aftronomical 
period in all fyltems of Afiatic aftronomy. 
Hence it rvas, that it became afterwards fo 
important in all their chronological calcu- 
lations : it particularly attracts our notice in 
the great fexagenary cycle of China, and is. 
Sir William Jones informs us, the ufual 
divifor of time among the Indians. Thefe 
feven walls, doubtlels intended by their 
number and their decorations to defignate 
the feven planets, role gradually one above 
the other on the afeent of the hill, fo that 
the battlements of each appeared dillindly 
over thofe of the next in order; thofe 
battlements were entirely painted over with 
various colours : the firft was u’hite from the 
bafis of the battlement, the fecond was 
black, the third was ftained of a purple co- 
lour, the fourth was of fky-blue, and the 
fifth of a deep orange; but the two inner- 
jnoft walls were moft glorioufly d^coratetl, 

^ 4 fur 
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for the battlements of that neareft the pa- 
lace were covered with bumiflied gold, and 
the next to it with plates of filver. That 
tlie fun was fymbolized by the circular wall 
of gold, and the moon by that adorned with 
filver, cannot poffibly be doubted, when we 
confider, that in the cave of Mithra, fiift in- 
ftituted in the Median mountains, the orbs 
of the fun and moon were formed of thefe 
metals, and that the chemift at this day de- 
fignates thefe planets by the fame colours : 
nor can we liehtate to pronounce that the 
planets. Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn, were in like manner intended to 
be typified by the remaining walls, refpec- 
tively adorned with white, black, purple, 
blue, and orange, although the reafpii of their 
ufing thofe particular tints may not be fo im- 
mediately apparent.’* But if this account 
of Herodotus be true, it feems to evince, 
that the ancients had the knowledge of the 
true or Pythagorean fyftem of the univerfe, 
which places the fun in the centre, 700 
years before the birth of Chrift, the period 
when Dejoces flourifhed, and demonjirates 
in w hat region, viz. the higher Afia ; and of 
\v hat vpnerable race of fi^es, I ip^an the 

* Herodoti, lib. i. p. 47. Edit. Stephani. 
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philofophers of the old Chaldaean, Perfian, 
and Brahmanian, fchools, Pythagoras obtain- 
ed thofe profound ftores of knowledge which 
rendered him fo illuftrious in Greece, and 
have crowned his name with fuch defefved 
immortality. Although the colours, above- 
enumerated, are not exactly the colours of 
the different planets, as marked down by mo- 
dern attronomers, yet the circumftance of 
their being thus denoted, proves that they 
had fo nicely obfervcd their afpetts as to have 
diftinguithed a variety in the colour of the 
light of all of them ; a variety Icarcely dif- 
cemahie, but by the niceft infpe6tion, except 
ia the inffance of the ruddy Mars. 'I'he real 
colours of the remaining planets are ftated by 
Huygens, and other aftronomers, to be as fol- 
loAvs: the orb of Saturn has a deep bluilh 
caff, and it is remarkable that Sani is thus 
depidted by the Indians; Jupiter appears of 
pure white; Venus, however brilliant, is not 
without a tinge of yellow ; and Mercury is 
niarked by dazzling radiance tinged with 
light blue. 

We come now to confider the ftyle of the 
columns of the ancient temples. 

J'runks of trees, I have obferved, rudely, if 
at all fculptured, placed perpendicularly, and 

ranged 
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ranged in regular rows to imitate groves, with 
other trunks of trees placed upon them tranf- 
verfel3% formed the fiiit temples. Such were 
the earlieft columns architecture could boaft ; 
fuch was the moll ancient unadorned roof. 
By degrees that roof received the impreflion 
of the graver s inftrument, was adorned with 
liars and other fculptures, fymbolical of the 
hoft of heaven ; and was painted of a fappliire 
blue, to imitate the colour of the cloudlets 
Iky. The ponderous mis-fliapen columns, 
alfo, which fupported that roof, began gradu- 
ally to receive the polifli which art bellows, 
and the beauty which juft proportion imparts. 
The w^onderful fabric of man himfelf, ac- 
cording to V'^itriivius,* imprefled upon the 
firft Greek architects the charms of that pro- 
portion, and the fcveral orders originated in 
the contemplation and imitation of the mode 
adopted by the Almighty Architect himfelf. 
Takino; the meafure of the human foot, and 
finding it to be in length the fixth part of the 
height of the whole body of man, they fixed 
on that proportion for their columns, and 
made thole of the Doric order, the firft in- 
vented, fix times as high as tlie diameter, in^ 
eluding the capital. The conception w as in 

' every 

* See Vitruvius de Architeaura, lib. iv. cap. i. 
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every refped; accurately juft; for, indeed, man 
may be truly denominated a noble column, 
of Avhich the fquare bafe of his feet forms the 
pedeftal; his body the fliaft; his head the ca- 
pital; and thence it arofe that an order, ha- 
ving the proportion, Jirengtk, and beaut p, of the 
human body, was univerfally introduced into 
the more fubftantial edifices of the ancients. 

Such is the account which Vitruvius gives us 
of the origin of the firft of the Grecian orders, 
denominated Doric, fi'om Dorus, the fon of 
Hellen, who erected at Argos a temple to 
Juno, having columns regulated by this line 
of proportion. The genius of Greece was 
diftinguilhed by elegance ; that of Egypt by 
magnificence. Dift'erent, however, as was 
the ft vie of their architefture, there are evident 
outlines of all the Grecian orders in the dif- 
ferent temples of Egypt, whither the Greeks 
are known fucceflively to have travelled to 
improve themfelves in every branch of thofe 
fciences for which the Egyptians were fo re- 
nowned. What they fawthey accurately co- 
pied, they highly improved, and their writers 
have too fuccefsfully laboured to make their 
borrowed excellencies pafs upon pofterity for 
genuine inventions of their own. Dorus 
flouriflied about the year, before Chrift, 

1000; 
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1000 ; but there is fcarcely a temple ia 
Upper Egypt fabricated in fo late a period. 
Thebes and her hundred portals, the vaft la- 
byrinth with its twelve palaces and its three 
thoufand chambei’s, incrufted with fculptured 
marble, the great ftatue of Memnon, together 
with innumerable pyramids and obelitks of 
exquifite beauty fcattered over the face of 4 
country, for its prodigies of every kind the 
envy and wonder of the world, were at that 
moment handing, proud teftimonies of the 
archite6tural tkill of the old Egyptians. There 
is every reafon, therefore, to think that the hy- 
pothefis, upon which the Grecian architedlure 
was formed, was already known in Egypt, and 
tliat they were fully accpiainted with, though 
they could not always adopt, the moft exadt 
rules of elegant proportion. But farther, 
when, on infpecfing the fuperb mins of the 
temples of Ellhay and Komombu, (engraved 
in this volume,) we find tliem adorned with 
columns and capitals very nearly refernbling 
tliofe of their moft beautiful order; andefpe- 
cially when we are convinced, as we muft be 
from hiftory, that the Egyptians could not 
have borrowed the model of them from 
Greece, while, on the contrary, the Greeks 
were deeply indebted to the Egyptians in the 
4 moft. 
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molt important points of their theology and 
philofophy ; the moll dire6l evidence feems 
to arife that the Egyptians were the originals, 
and the Greeks the copvifts. In fadf, the 
ftupendous and amazing edifices of the 
Egyptians, ereG;ed, as I before obferved, in 
the infancy of time and in the dawn of 
fcience, did not allow of that exaft nicety of 
proportion which diftinguilhes the lefs ma- 
jeftic but more elegant ( b ecian Temples. The 
vaft columns, necelfary to fupport fuch im- 
menfe edifices, awed the mind by their gran- 
deur and elevation, but are not without their 
peculiar and charafteriftic graces, as may 
be feen in the various and coiTe6t f])ecimens 
exhibited in the fixty-fixth and lixty-leventh 
plates of Pocockes Egypt. Undoubtedly 
the great difference between the Indian and 
Egyptian architecture and that of the Greeks 
is to be accounted for in the prior antiquity 
of the foirner nations, whole anceftors carried 
away with them, from the ftupendous excava- 
tions on the heights of Caucafus and the 
mountains of the Thebais, their former 
refidence, architectural notions of the molt 
awful and magnificent kind, imprefied upon 
their minds by the conftant contemplation of 
nature in her molt gloomy and raajeftic form. 

Let 
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Let the reader turn to Abul Fazil’s account 
iu the Ayeen Akbeiy, of the natural caverns 
in the mountains that feparate Perfia from 
India; let him read the extrads inferted in a 
former page, from Pococke and Norden, 
relative to thofe of the Thebais; or Lud- 
diphus and Bruce, on the Althiopian rock- 
temples ; and he will not wonder at the fub- 
lime efforts in architecture of thofe who be- 
lield what the fovercign architect had accom- 
plilhed in this wa^', among thofe lleepand rug- 
ged recelies; the immenfe hollows fcooped by 
her hand out of the eternal rocks, and probably 
ufed as the fiitl temples ; the vaft arches by 
which mountains of granite were united; 
and the coloflal columns that fupported thofe 
arches, whofe broad bafe feems to be fixed, 
as it were, in the centre of the earth. The 
Greeks, in the LeflTer Alia, accuftomed to no 
fuch awful objects in nature, aimed to charm 
the beholder by the beauty and elegance of 
their buildings rather than to aftonifh by the 
grandeur of defign and by ftupendous eler 
vation. Tlie lefs daring genius of that na- 
tion, as well in their domeftic as facred edi- 
fices, led them to imitate nature in her hum- 
bler rather tliaii her magnificent walk; to 
copy the exquilite workinanlliip of her plaftic 
^ hand 
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liand in the arbour of twining jeflamine, and 
the bower of fragrant myrtle, rather than 
tlie lofty grove of the afpiring cedar and Ai ide- 
]y-branching fir. It muft Itill, however, be 
owned that the Greeks, in their architecture, 
foinetimes rofe to the true fublime; fmce 
nothing in all Egypt, or, indeed, in all anti- 
quity, could poflibly exceed the bold magni- 
ficence evinced in the defign, or the exquifite 
beauty in the execution, of thofe three grand 
temples, defcribed fo minutely bj" Paufanias ; 
the temple of Jupiter Olympius, at Athens; 
that of the great Diana, at Ephefus ; and that 
of Apollo, at Delphi. 

It is this maffy folidity, in the ftyle of their 
buildings, that forms the principal feature of 
fimilitude between the Indian and Egyptian 
architecture. The columns in the -caverns of 
Elephanta are probably the oldell and molt 
mafly in the world. They are not indeed 
lofty, becaufe the immenfe incumbent moun- 
tain above forbade it. This valt excavation 
from tlie living rock it feems to have been the 
intention of the fabricators to form ftupendous 
in, length and breadth rather than heiglit; and 
aftonifhed indeed muft every beholder be to find 
any where fuch an excavation, and fo fuperbly 
decorated, nearly 120 feet fquare! The form 

of 
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of die pillare was dilated by the confidera- 
tion of the immenfe rock the}" fuftain above : 
but their proportions are well preferved, 
and both the columns and the capitals are 
fluted like thofe of Thebes and Perfepolis- 
The Indian capitals, we have obfeiv^ed from 
Mr. Hunter, “ have the appearance of a cufhion 
prefled flat by the weight of the fuperin- 
cumbent mountain and it is remarkable, 
that fome of the moft ancient ]Sg 3 "ptian 
columns, engraved in Pococke’s 66th plate, 
have this fwelling towards the fummit : he 
himfelf obferves, “that it is poffible this Ibrt 
of fwelling, inverted, might give rife to the 
firfl: capitals made in the lhape of a belli"* 
Again, Mr. Hunter obferves, that, over the 
tops of thefe columns, there runs a ridge, cut 
out of the rock, refembling a beam; and 
Pococke infonns us, that, over the capitals 
of the pillai-s, the Egyptians laid fquare 
ftones, forming an architrave, which traverfed 
the M'hole breadth of the building, to give 
it a lighter air; and often upon them a fecond 
tier of fquare ftones was placed, which tra- 
verfed the room longitudinally, and made 

it 

• Pococke’s Egypt, toI. i. p. — Pococke, I conceive, is 
here miilaken ; it was the c'alix of tlie lotos the Egyptians meant to 
imitate. 
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it appear ftill higher.* He refers us, for a 
fpecimen of this mode of fabricating the roof, 
to his print of Komonibu, of which, as it is 
engraved in this volume, the reader may form 
his o^vn judgement, and compare with the 
fquare ftones that longituditially traverfe the 
roof of the Elephanta pagoda, engraved in 
a former volume- On the whole, then, the 
pillars of Egypt are fluted and cluftered like 
the Indian columns. They are alike mafly, 
yet not ungraceful, in their form ; they have a 
fimilar fwell towards the fummit, and they are 
equally decorated with the facred lotos. 

In returning from caverns to the confide- 
ration of grove-temples, and of the columns 
more immediately imitative of the trees that 
formed thofe groves, it is proper to remark, 
that fome particular trees, for reafons prin- 
cipally to be found in phyfical refearches, 
were confidered hy the ancients in a light pe- 
cuharly facred. Among thefe, in Egypt, the 
palm-tree ranked higheft; and, for this rea- 
fon, that fpecies of tree was moft frequently 
ufed in the facred buildings of that country, 
as indeed they afterwards were in thofe of the 
Hebrews ; I do not lay for the fame caufe ; 
for, that was connected wdth the Sabian ido- 
latries, 

• Pococke’s Travels, vol. 1 . p. 71. 
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latries, -which the latter were taught to deteft. 
The real fource of the veneration of the for- 
mer for palm-trees, and of the general culti- 
vation of that plant in Egypt, which abound- 
ed with noble g -oves qf them, is alledged to 
have been the following They thought the 
palm-tree, which is affirmed by Porphyry to 
bud every month ip the year, a moft ftriking 
emblem of the moon, from whofe twelve an- 
nual revolutions thofe months are formed. 
Whetlier or not there be any truth in this af- 
firmation, I am not naturalift enough to 
know ; but it has been remarked by Pococke, 
that many of the moll ancient pillai-s in the 
Egyptian temples “ bear great refemblance 
to palm-trees, and that their capitals are made 
in imitation of the top of that tree, when all 
the lower boughs are cut off:* and poffibly,” 
lie adds, “ the palm-trees, faid to be cut in 
Solomon’s temple, might be only pillars, oy al 
Icall pilafters of this kind.” In Ids plate of 
Egyptian fillaks may be feen various co- 
lumns of this defcription, and a very remark- 
able one belonging to the temple of ^%yn%cV.. 
Severvil of the capitals alfo in thq fbl^wing 
plate b^ar an evident limilitude to theexppiaff- 

edi 
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ed top of trees with their branching foliage 
cut off or comprelfed. 

Since I have mentioned the Doric order, as 
originating in the proportion of a mans bo- 
dy, the curiofity of the reader, not Verfed in 
this fcience, may perhaps be gratified by be- 
ing informed, from the fame author, that the 
order, to which the Greeks gave the name of 
Ionic, owed its exiftence to an enraptured con- 
templation of the delicacy and beautiful pro- 
portions of the female form ; for, of this or- 
der, it is the eftabliflied maxim, that the dia- 
meter be exactly one-eighth part of the height 
of the whole column. Our author adds, that 
the bafe of this column was made in the 
manner of a coiled rope, to' imitate, in fome 
meafure, the ornamental drefe of the feet in 
thofe days ; that the volutes on the capitals 
were intended to reprefent the head-attire and 
graceful ringlets of curled hair hanging on 
each fide of the face ; and that the fhafts 
were fluted to imitate the plaits of their flow- 
ing robes. Here, it is to be feared, the Gre- 
cian artifl; again indulged too much the vani- 
ty of a 'nation, whofe ambition it was to be 
thought the foie inventors of all arts and 
fciences ; for, long before the Pelafgic colo- 
nies had emerged from barbarifm, the beauti-^ 
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Kil Columns in the temple of Ifis, at Philae, 
were adorned with the head and plaited hair 
of that goddefs, as may be feen in Pococke. 
The volutes^ a part of architecture more ge- 
nerally fuppofed to be thus formed in imita- 
tion of the twilled bark of trees, are to be 
feen on moll of the capitals of Egyptian 
columns ; and the pillars of Elephanta and 
Perfepolis Avere fluted^ when as yet pro- 
bably no plaited robes were made to de- 
corate the elegant form of the Grecian ma- 
tron. 

But let us conlider the laft of the three ce- 
lebrated orders of Greece, (for, with the Ita- 
lic orders, called the Tufean and Compolite, 
we have no concern,) an order which, doubt- 
lefs, in airy elegance exceeds them all, and 
favours more than any of the others of the 
refined tafte and purity of Grecian architec- 
ture. The account which Vitruvius gives of 
the origin of this order and its capital is both 
curious and interelling. The Ionic column, 
we have obfen^ed, Avas fabricated after the 
model of Itrength and fymmetry exhibited in 
the human frame in general; the Ionic, to re- 
prefent the graceful proportions and delicacy 
of the female form ; but, in the elegant Co- 
rinthian, that harmony and that delicacy wern 

canied 
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carried to the utmoft limit of human {kill to 
imitate, in copying the ftill more enchanting 
graces and exquifite fymmetry difplayed in the 
female form, at that age when every charm 
unfolds itfelf, and beauty beams forth in its 
full perfection. The diftinguifhing feature 
of this order, in which the diameter is one- 
tenth part of the height of the whole column, 
is its nobler elevation; and its polTeffing 
greater elegance with undiminiihed llrength. 
The invention of its rich and ornamented ca- 
pital is attfibuted, by Vitruvius, to the fol- 
lowing accident, — A young Corinthian female, 
who was on the point of marriage, fell fick 
and died. Full of affeCtion and compallion, 
the nqrfe, under whofe tender care flie had 
been brought up, hurried to the tomb of de- 
parted beauty, and placed upon it a baiket, 
containing fpme vafes filled with the flowers of 
acanthus, which the dear deceafed had valued 
during her life, and which had been cherifhed 
by her foflering hand. To prefer\'e from the 
injury of the weather thofe tender plants, 
which adorned the untimely grave of the 
young bride, fhe covered the bafket with a 
tile, through the extremities of which in the 
enfuing fpring, when vegetation was renewed, 
the ftalks and leaves of the growing plants 
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forced themfelves ; but, being kept down by 
the weight of the tile, affumed a form limilar 
to the fweeps of the volutes in architeAure. 
Callimachus, a famous fculptor of that age, 
whom, for the delicacy with which he 
wrought in marble, the Athenians called Ca- 
tatechnos, paflQng by the tomb, admired the 
planner in which the flow’er encompaffed the 
balket, and immediately formed, after that 
model, the capital of the Corinthian column. 
’ — I’he Itory is very elegant, and not improba- 
ble ; but it fliould not be forgotten, that the 
columns of Effnay and Komombu, engraved 
in this volume, in their elevation and form, 
bear a great relemblance to thofe of the Co- 
rinthian order; and that the cup, orvafe, of 
the majcitic lotos had long before formed the 
capital of Egyptian columns, as may be leen 
on the large plate of Egyptian capitals, en- 
graied in Norden.* Dr. Pococke inclines 
to adopt the opinion above hazarded in re- 
gard to the Egyptians giving the Greeks the 
firft outlines of the Corinthian ordei'; and 
;Mr. Knight, Avho faw very deeply into the 
phyfics both of the Egyptians and the Greeks, 
and traced their mythology in their ftrud;ures, 
Ipcaks to the fame purpofe in the following 

decided 


* Sec lus Travels, vcl. i, p. 115. 
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decided manner : “ By comparing the co- 
luriitis, which the Egyptians formed in imita- 
tion of the Neltimbo plant with each other, 
and obferving their ditFefent modes of dece»a- 
ting them, we may difcover the origin of that 
order of architedlure, which tlic Greeks call- 
ed Corihthian, from the place of its fuppof- 
ed invention. We firft find the plain bell, 
or feed-veffel, ufed as a capital, without any 
farther alteration than being expanded at bot- 
tom, to give it ftabilitv. In the next in- 
llance, the fame feed-veffel is ftirrounded by 
the leaves of foirie other plant, which is 
carved in different capitals, according to the 
different meanings intended to be expreffed 
by thefe additional fymbols. Tlie Greeks 
decorated it in the fame manner with the 
leaves of the acanthus and other forts of 
foliage ; while various other fv mbols of their 
religion were introduced as ornaments on the 
entablature, inftead of being carved upon the 
walls of the cell or fliafts of the columns.'’ 
The intelligence conveyed in the following 
fentence is extremely curious, and well de- 
ferring the attention of the artift : “ One 
of thefe ornaments, which occurs moft fre- 
quently, is that which the afchitedls call the 
floxEY-sucKLE, but which, as Sir Jofeplr 
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Banks clearly (hewed me, muft be meant for 
the young (hoots of this plant, viewed hori- 
zontally, juft when they have burft the feed- 
veflTe], and are upon the point of fallying out 
of it.”* 

Luc us, the Roman appellation for a grove, 
is, by Servius, thought to be derived a lucendo, 
from the fires that were kept perpetually burn- 
ing in the central receflTes of the facred grove. 
The fun was never permitted to (hine on the 
confecrated fires : they were therefore cherilh- 
ed in the deepeft and inmoft (hades of thofe 
lylvan retreats ; (hades fo thick and clofely 
interwoven, as to be impenetrable to his 
beams. Thus, in the facred edifices, fabricat- 
ed in fucceeding ages to refemble thofe groves, 
that part, which might more properly and 
emphatically be called the temple, that moft 
holy place of worlhip, into which the priefts, 
bearing the propitiatory oblations and recapi- 
tulating the wilhes of the fuppliant populace 
without, alone had permiflTion to enter, was 
the interior adytum, or fandtum faniftorum, 
where the Deity in perfon was fuppofed to re- 

lide, 

• See Mr. Knight’s curious inedited book on the Phallic 
Worlhip of the Ancients, p. 92. The reader will find, in a future 
page of this volume, a full account of the lotos and its wonderful 
pfoperties. 
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fide, and where the facred fire, his pureft fjrm-. 
bol, was eternally cherillied. This adytuni 
too was either in the centre or in the inmoft 
recefs ; and the other parts of the building, 
the lofty porticoes, the furrounding aifles, and 
the majeftic columns, were only fplendid ad- 
jund^s to increafe the pomp of public devo- 
tion, and infpire the mind with religious awe 
and holy horror. To demonftrate this in re- 
gard to temples, formed to refemble groves, 
(for thofe formed more immediately in imita- 
tion of the ancient cavem-temples, dedicated 
to the Mithkaic fuperftition, and fymboli- 
cal of the world fabricated by Mithra, will 
engage our confideration afterwards) it will 
be neceflary to attend to the general form, 
arrangement, and decorations, of the former 
clafs. To invelligate more fully this curious 
fubjed;, we mull, for a fliort period, relinquilh 
the regions of the higher Alia and Egypt for 
a more wefterly clime, and confult the beau- 
tiful prodpdions of the Greek and Roman 
claffics, 

Vitruvius defcribes the ancients as not lels 
attentive to the lituation, than to the elegant 
conftrudion, of their temples. In chooliug 
that fituation, the quality and attributes of 
the Deity were always fcrupuloully regarded. 

Thus, 
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Thus, td the fupreme gods, Jupiter, Juno, 
Minerva, and tutelar deities of cities, temples 
were erected on lofty eminences, command- 
ing an ample profpe<9; of thofe cities. To 
Mercury, the god of trafficj temples were built 
in the fpacious forum, and near the empo- 
rium of commerce. Apollo, the god of po- 
etry, and Bacchus, the feftive god, had their 
temples near the theatre, that alternately re- 
Ibunded with mirth and fong. The robuft 
Hercules, immortal by the labours he endur- 
ed, had his temple near the circus, where 
the public games were celebrated ; or the am- 
phitheatre, where the athletic exercifes M^^re 
taught and gladiators combated. The tem- 
ple of Venus was placed without tlie walls 
of the city, left by her libidinous rites the 
morals of youth might be corrupted and the' 
chafte matron feduced. Thofe of Mars and 
Vulcan were alfo placed without the walls; 
that of the former god to prevent every occa-' 
lion of civil diflention, that of the latter to 
guard againft the danger of the fires that per- 
petually blazed on his numerous altars. Even 
in the article of the order of architecture 
that diftinffuiflied the columns of thofe tern- 
pies, the fame circumftance was attended to; 
for inftance, the ftrong Doric order was allot- 
ted 
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ted to the temples of deities, renowned fot 
valour and delighting in war ; as Mars, Mi- 
nerva, and Hercules. To deities, whofe at- 
tributes were delicacy, beauty, and tendernefs, 
as Venus, Flora, the Mufes, and the Graces, 
they aflfigned the elegant Corinthian order; 
while to Juno, Diana, Bacchus, and other 
deities, diftinguitlied- neither by peculiar au- 
fterity nor foftnefs, they confecrated the Ionic 
order, in which is preferved a happy medium 
between the two others. But, farther than 
this, to the form of their temples thus ere6ied 
they paid no lefs attention than to the ordet 
and fituation of them. For reafons before ad- 
duced, fonie were pyramidal, fome quadran- 
gular, and fome oval and circular. Of thij 
fetter kind were all thofe dedicated to the fun^ 
moon, and planets, whofe orbs continually 
revolve in vaft circles. To Vefta, alfo, whe- 
ther confidered as the element of earth or fire, 
they built circular temples ; and to Jupiter, 
when confidered as the perfonified aether, they 
raifed temples exad:ly after the manner, of the 
Indian pagoda, engraved in the former vo- 
lume, uncovered in the centre, and furround- 
ed with porticoes. That fpecies of Hindoo 
temple, it is natural from analogy to fuppofe, 
was originally erected in honour of Bej^dk a, 

the 
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the Hindoo Jupiter and Divefpiter, or god of 
the firmament. 

We come now to confider, in a general 
manner, the arrangement and decorations of 
the ancient temples, externally and internally ; 
I fay in a general , manner, becaufe, as I am 
not writing a regular hiftory of architecture, 
there is no occafion in this place to enter into 
all the minutiae of technical defcription. The 
mod celebrated temples of the ancient "^world 
were of the ftyle the ancients called peripte-t 
RES, from '7r£f<, ch'cum^ and a mng; 

for, this fpecies of temples had wings on all 
the four fides, compofed of a feries of infulat- 
ed columns, extending quite round the exter- 
nal part of the edifice. Of the peripteres 
there were two kinds, the dipteres, which had 
double wings, or ranges of columns ; and the 
pfeudo-dipteres, from which the internal range 
of columns was taken away, and which kind 
of temple Vitruvius honours with a very 
high encomium, as the invention of Hermo- 
genes, who, by this means, enlarged the por- 
tico, and gave it both airinefs and elegance. 
Among the great variety of diftincdions in 
ancient architecture, I fliall only mention two 
other kinds of facred fabric, as being more im- 
mediately connected with the fubject of Orien- 
tal 
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taJ hiftory, that which they denominated Mo-^ 
NOPTERic, and that called Htp^thron. 
The Monoptere was a circular edifice without 
walls, having a dome fupported by columns, 
and was, doubtlefs, the invention of Zoroaf- 
ter, or fome ancient zealous fire-worfliipper 
of Perfia, to prefeiwe the confecrated flames 
that glowed on their altars from being extin- 
guiftied by the violence of rain and tempefts. 
The Hypaethron, a word formed of vtto, fuh, 
and at6fia, the ah-, was, on the contrary, a 
circular edifice, or portico, fupported by two 
rows of columns, one raifed above the other, 
and w ithout any dome. On the front of the 
temple w as ufually placed a colofial ftatue of 
the deity to whom it was dedicated ; and the 
gate, in general, though not univerfally, was 
placed at the Weft end, that the afpe<ft of the 
worfliipper, on his entrance, might immedi- 
ately be directed towards the Eaft quar- 
ter, where the ftatues of the deity were 
placed, and whence, as from the region of 
the rifing fun, the propitious god might feem 
to look dow n w ith fmiles upon the proftrate 
adorer. 

The facred edifices of antiquity had in 
common three grand divifions, the part 
called the anti-temple, the vxog, or temple 

itfelf. 
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itfelf, which was the fame as the nave of 
modem churches ; and the adytum, or pe- 
netrale, into which, as before obferved, all 
ingrefs was forbidden to the profane vul- 
gar. The columns within the temples were 
airanged to correfpond as much as poflible in 
manner and number with thofe without. 
The moft celebrated temple at Rome, that 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, formed in the dipteric 
fathion, will ferve as an exemplar to direct 
and to gratify our inquiries. It is very re- 
markable that this grand edifice was dedicated 
to the three deities, Jupiter, Juno, and Mi- 
nena. Thefe auguft perfonages, honoured 
with joint worfliip, as Bifliop Horfley has 
juftly obfened, formed the triad of the 
Roman capitol. They had three chapels, or 
fan^luaries, erected in the inmoft part of 
the temple ; the whole length of which, 
according to Nardini, cited by Mountfaucon 
as the moft accurate delineator, was two 
hundred feet, and the whole breadth, in- 
cluding the two ranges of external columns 
that formed the wings, was one hundred and 
eighty -five feet. Through the Avhole length 
of the edifice extended a double range of 
columns, one on each fide, forming the 

internal 
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internal aifles, or wings, of the temple, and 
terminating in the two chapels of Juno and 
Minerva, to which they refpedively led; 
while the more fpacious central avenue, which 
formed the nave, immediately terminated in 
the chapel of Jupiter, which w'as placed in 
the middle between thofe of the two other 
guardian-deities of Rome.* Vitruvius, whole 
ten books “ de Architedtura,” of all thofe 
written in ancient periods upon the fubjedt, 
have alone reached pofterity, having been 
my principal guide throughout this Difquili- 
tion, I thought it proper to illuftratc his po~ 
fitions by a furv'ey of the principal temple of 
the empire in which he flouriflied ; for, he 
was patronized both by Juhus and Auguftus, 
Caefar. Let us return by way of Greece to 
the country whofe fublime edifices firft gave 
occafion for thefe reflediions, and confider, as 
we pafs that celebrated region, the plan and 
dimenfions of two of her moll magnificent 
temples, that of Diana, at Ephefus, one of 
the feven wonders of the world, and that of 
Jupiter Olympias, at Athens. 

With 


• Confult Mountfaucon, in the fecond volume of whofe antiqtiities 
the plan of this temple, and thofe of the molt famous temples of the 
ancient world, are exhibited. 
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With refpe6t to the formet, there is a, cir« 
cumftance recorded by Dionyfius,* the geo- 
grapher, which remarkably corroborates what 
has been previoufly afferted in regard to the 
origin of temples, viz. that the fhrine of Diana 
at fii-ft confilted only of 'a niche in the hol- 
lowed trunk of a large elm, in which was 
placed the ftatue of the goddefs, who, in fad:, 
is only the fruitful mother of all perfonifed, 
as is abundantly teftified by her numerous 
breads fwelling with the milk of nutrition, by 
which univerfal nature is fupported. Pliny 
defcribes the fuperb fane, which fucceeded 
to the venerable elm of prophecy, as four 
hundred and twenty feet in length, and two 
hundred feet in breadth.-f Its vaft roof was 
fupported by one hundred and twenty-feven 
columns, fixty feet in height, ereded by 
as many kings ; and thefe columns, of which 
thirty-fix were moll richly carved, and one 
of them by the famous Scopas, ranning 
through the whole length of the building, 
fenced as well for its decoration as for 
the divifion of the internal parts of the 
fabric into the various partitions ufual in an- 
cient 


• vide DyoniCi Orbis Defcriptio, p. 46. 
-f- Plinii Nat. Hift. Tib. xxxvi. cap. 141 
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cient temples ; as the aides, the nave, and the 
fan^ary. This temple, according to Vitru- 
. vius, was of the Ionic order, and was like- 
wife of the Dipteric kind, having two ranges 
of columns, in form* of a double portico, ex- 
tending quite round the outtide of it, and 
the fimilitude which fuch an aftonilhing num- 
ber of columns, both internally and exter- 
nally, muft give the whole to an immenfe 
grove will be eafily conceived by the reader. 
But, farther than this, the idea feems to have 
been alive in the mind of the architedl ; for, 
the inner roof was formed of cedar, and it had 
a grand ftair-cafe which went to the very 
top, and which, however incredible it may 
appear, was formed of a fmgle vine^ock. 
To conclude, this magnificent fabric took up 
two hundred years in erecting and finifliing ; 
and, in fpite of the frantic a6t of the ambi- 
tious Eroftratus, who, to render himlelf im- 
mortal, fet fire to the glorious pile, the fame 
of the grandeur of this auguft Ihrine will 
for ever flourilh as well in prophane as facred 
hiftory, whofe pages unite to record the 
celebrity of the temple of the great Diaiia of 
the Ephefans ; that temple whofe majeftic pil- 
lars and mafly marble walls the thunder of 
Paul’s eloquence (hook to their deep founda- 
voL. III. T. tions, 
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tions, and made the hireling fabricators of her 
Jilver Jkrines tremble left her magnificence Jhould 
be dejiroyed; the magnificence of that goddefs 
whom all Afia and the world worjhipped.* 

Of the temple of Olympian Jove, as well 
as of all the more famous Greek temples, 
Paufanias, in that defcription of Greece which 
his travels through the country enabled him 
to give with fuch accuracy, has bequeathed 
pofterity a moft curious, interefting, and par- 
ticular, account. This temple, reputed like- 
wife one of the wonders of the world, accord- 
ing to the fyftem adopted by the ancients, and 
intimated before, of eredting the building in 
a ftyle conefponding with the qualities, fex, 
and fun<5lion, of the deity, was of the Doric 
order, an order the moft ancient and ftrong 
of all the three, and of that peculiar fafhion 
called perijtyle, from circum, and o-tuXos 
a column, in which the edifice was furrounded 
with only a fingle row of columns. It was 
of dimenfions greatly inferior to the former, 
being only, according to this author, 68 feet 
in height, 95 in breadth, and 230 in length; 
but within its proud walls were difplayed the 
fculptures of Phidias and the paintings of 
Panaenus. From each extremity of the mar- 
ble 
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ble roof was fufpended a large vafe richly 
gilded and bumilhed ; and, from the centre of 
that roof, hung a gilded llatue of Vid:ory, and 
a fliield of beaten gold, on which was engra- 
ved a JVIedufas head, with an infcription, in- 
timating that the temple was erecfted to Jupi- 
ter after a victory. Along the comilh, above 
the columns that furrounded the temple, hung 
twenty-one gilt bucklers, confecrated to Ju- 
piter, by Mummius, after the facking of Co- 
rinth. Upon the pediment, in the front, was 
a coloffal Jupiter, and on each fide of the 
god were fculptured, with exquifite Ikill, ex- 
ad; and animated reprefentations of the cha- 
riot-races in the Olympic games, with vari- 
ous other f3Tnbolical figures, allulive to the 
Greek mythology. The entrance into the 
temple was through gates of brafs, where two 
ranges of columns, fupporting, on each fide, 
two lofty galleries, led to the throne and fta- 
tue of Jupiter, the mafter-piece of Phidias. 
Nothing in ancient or modem times, if we 
except the famous peacock throne of India, 
could equal this beautiful and fplendid pa- 
geant. Inimitable for its workmanfhip, this fu* 
perb piece of ftatuary was entirely compofed 
of gold and ivory, artificially blen<^ed, and 
reprdfeated the king oe gods and men, 
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with a fplendid crown upon his head, in which 
liie vid;orious olive was imitated to perfedlion, 
fitting upon a throne, whence a profufion of 
gold and gems flicd a dazzling radiance, and 
where ivorj and ebony, intermixed, united to 
form a ftriking and elegant contraft. In his 
right hand Jupiter held a Victory compofed 
likewife of gold and ivory ; his left hand grafp- 
ed a fceptre, moft curioufly wrought, and re- 
hilgent with all kinds of precious metals, on 
the top of which repofed an eagle, bearing, in 
his talons, the thunder-bolt of the omnipotent. 
The llioes and rich pallium, or mantle, of the 
god were of bumilhed gold ; and, in the flow- 
ing folds of the latter, a variety of animals 
and flow'ers were richly engraved. At the 
four extremities of the throne w ere as many 
Victories, who were fculptured in the attitude 
of dancing, and each of his feet trod upon a 
proftrate Victory. The throne was erected 
upon pillars of gold, upon which, and the gor- 
geous pedeftal, wxre carved all the greater di- 
vinities of Greece; and particularly Apollo, 
guiding the fiery chariot of day, on which 
Phidias had exerted the utmoft powers of his 
wonderful art; while Panaenus, in a rich af- 
femblagq of tlie livelieft colours, to heighten 
the effect of the moft glowing imagery, had 
^ difplayed 
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difplayed all the energy of the painters g6r.. 
nius. A rich canopy expanding above the 
head of Jupiter, and over his magnificent 
throne, was adorned by the hand of the 
former with reprefentations of the Hours 
and the Graces : and on the great balluf- 
trade that encircled the bafe of tlie whole, 
and guarded it from the too near approach 
of the numerous ftrangers who came to ad- 
mire and adore at this fumptuous Ihripe, the 
pencil of the latter was vifible in two pi^tu-f 
refque and noble portraits, which ftrikingly 
attracted the notice of the beholder. The 
one, was that of Atlas, bearing on his Ihoul- 
ders the incumbent heavens ; the other, that of 
Hercules, in the attitude of Hooping to relieve 
him of the opprelfive burthen. The labours of 
Hercules were likewife painted in a mafterly 
manner upon the walls and roof of this temple, 
and thofe labours, as I lhall hereafter demon- 
ftrate, being only allegorical hiftories of the 
progreflive power of the sun, toiling through 
the feveral figns of the zodiac, are a proof how 
much the Greeks alfb, as well as the Indians 
and Egyptians, were accullomed to decorate 
their temples ivith allronomical fymbols, 

I have been thus prolix in my account of 
the internal decorations of this grand tem- 
L 3 pie, 
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pie, for the purpofe of proving in what par- 
ticular line of excellence the Grecians fhone 
fuperior to thofe nations; and that, if they 
did not always rival them in the grandeur of 
their defigns, they never failed to exceed them 
in the elegance of execution. The two in- 
ftances laft cited, however, bear fufficient 
teftimony that the Greeks upon fome occafions 
could ylan as magnificently as they co\AA finijh 
with tafte and fpirit ; and the union of thefe 
is the perfection of the fcience. 

Of the temple of Apollo, at Delphi, of 
which no particular defcription has reached 
pofterity, it is fufficient for my purpofe to 
remark that it was originally nothing but 
a cavern^ from which, certain bland exhala- 
tions riling, were fuppofed to infpire thofe 
who approached it with a certain vivacity of 
Ipiiits or enthufiaftic ardour. This circum- 
llance, in time, procured it the reputation of 
Ibmething divine ; the inhabitants of all the 
neighbouring countries flocked thither to 
witnefs, or experience, the pretended miracle ; 
and an oracular chapel was ereCied on the 
fpot, which, according to Paufanias, in Pho- 
cicis, at firft confifted of a hut formed of 
laurel-houghs, but which, in time, gave place 
to a temple the moll famed for its riches 

and 
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I and offerings, though not for magnitude, 
of any in Greece, or, indeed, the world. It 
was remarkable for the extenfive and noble 
grove with which it was furrounded, as indeed 
were moft of the Grecian temples ; and the 
practice doubtlefs originated in impreffions 
I left on the mind, or traditions handed down, 
ftorti age to age, of thofe firft confecrated 
forefts, under which the awful rites of reli- 
gion were celebrated in the earlieft ages, 
Thofe facred plantations, moreover, of which 
; many were of vaft circumference and depth, 
i and through whofe high embowering lhades 
I the temple of the deity was approached, 
i added greatly to the folemnity of the place. 
i They were confidered as inviolably facred, 
and ferved not only as a firm barrier againft 
the intrufion of the profiine upon the myf- 
terious rites of religion, but afforded a fecurc 
alyluni either for unfortunate delinquents, 
purfued thither by the harpies of inflexible 
juftice, or for fugitive innocence groaning 
under the iron bondage of oppreffion. Too 
often, however, in after-ages, it muft llill be 
o^vned, thefe holy retreats were polluted by 
I the bafell impurities ; and extended an im- 
pious Ihelter to the mofl; hardened and facri- 
; leglous villains. 

L 4 
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Eetuming now to the Thebais, let the rea* 
der confider the innumerable columns ranging 
through its temples, many of which of fupe- 
rior magnitude were, like thofe of India, 
uncovered at the top : let him examine the 
form, pofition, and fylvan ornaments that de- 
corate thofe columns, the azure fky and gilded 
ftars glittering on the roof, and he will find 
my affertion, relative to the fimilitude which 
they univerfally bore to the hallowed palm- 
groves of the firft ages, and of which there at 
this day remains fuch abundance in Egypt* 
(groves in which adoration was paid by day 
to the folar orb, and by night to the moon 
walking in brightnefs, and all the hoft of 
heaven attendant in her train,) to be fully and 
cxtenfively proved. The gradations are now 
apparent, by which that wonderful change, 
from a fimple grove to a fuperb fane, was 
completed ; and I Ihould here conclude this 
part of the fubjedt which I undertook to dif- 
cufs did not the great banian-tree of India, 
the nobleft natural temple of the world, and 
the ftupendous raalies of ftone that formed the 
rude temples Avhich fucceeded to the groves of 
the ancient Druids, offer to a writer on Indian 
Antiquities matter of deep inveftigation, and 
lead to confequences of the utmoft hifforical 

importance. 
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importance. Thefe venerable Druids, who at 
firft tenanted the vaft groves of Scythian Tar- 
tary, and fpread themielves and the Indian 
tenets over the great eft part of Europe, I can 
conlider in no other light than as a race of 
Northern Brahmins, or at leaft as deeply 
tincftured Math the do<ftrines of Brahma, a 
tribe of pliilofophers whom they fo much 
refembled in their temperate habits, their 
rigid difcipline, and myfterious rites. This 
aft'ertion will, doubtlefs, appear to moft of iny 
reaaers equally hazardous as it is novel, and 
hke a determination to fupport at any rate a 
favourite hypothefis ; but, till the full evidence 
fliall be laid before them, it is hoped candour 
will fufpend its decifion and feverity withhold 
its cenfures. 

Of the tree, known to Europeans by the 
name of baniast, and denominated in San- 
fcreet writings vatta, or batta, the follow- 
ing defcription, which is authentic and well 
drawn up, and which attended the large plate 
of this tree, which I purchafed for the fake 
of prefenting ray fubfcribers with an accurate 
reprefentation of it hereafter, when I come to 
defcribe the penances of her gymnofophifts, 
will enable them to form a judgement of its 
form, magnitude, and the purpofes to which 

it 
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it has been applied in India from the remoteft 
periods of time. It is thus defcribed by Lin- 
naeus; Ficus Indica lajtceolatis inte- 

GEHRIMIS PETIOLATIS PEDUNCULIS AG- 
GEEGATIS RAMIS RADIC ANTIBUS. “ The 

Banian, or Indian Fig-tree, fays the writer of 
the printed paper alluded to, is, perhaj», the 
moft beautiful and furprifing produ<Tion of 
nature in the vegetable kingdom. Some of 
thefe trees are of an amazing fize, and, as 
they are alwaj^s increafing, they may in fome 
meafure be faid to be exempt from .decay. 
Every branch proceeding from the trunk 
throws out its own roots, firft in fmall fibres, 
at the diftance of feveral yards from the 
ground. Thefe, continually becoming thicker 
when they approach the earth, take root, 
and fhoot out new branches, which in time 
bend downwards, take root in the like man- 
ner, and produce other branches, which con- 
tinue in this ftate of progreffion as long as 
they find foil to nourifh them. 

“ The Hindoos are remarkably fond of this 
tree ; for, they look upon it as an emblem of 
the Deity, on account of its out-ftretching 
arms and its fliadowy beneficence. They al- 
moft pay it divine honours, and ‘ find a 
FANE in every grove.’ 


“ Near 
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Nearthefe trees the moft celebrated pago- 
das are generally erected : the Brahmins fpend: 
their lives in religious folitude under their 
fnendly lhade; and the natives of all calls and 
tribes are fond of retreating into the cool re- 
cefles and natural bowers of this umbrageous 
canopy, which is impervious to the lierceft 
beams of the tropical fun. 

“ The particular tree here defcribed grows 
on an illand in the river Nerbedda, ten miles 
from the city of Baroach, in the province of 
Guzzuraty a flourilliing fettlement lately in 
poffeflion of the Eaft-India Company, but 
ceded by the government of Bengal, at tlw; 
treatyof peace, concluded with the Mahrattas, 
in 1 783, to Mahdajee, a Mahratta chief. 

“ This tree, called in India CMfeeer Burr, in 
honour of a famous faint, was much largar 
than it is at prefent ; for, high floods have at 
different times carried away the banks of the 
illand where it grows, and along with them 
fuch parts of the tree as had extended their 
roots thus far; yet what llill remains is about 
two thoufand feet in circumference, meafu- 
ring round the principal Hems ; but the 
hanging branches, the roots of which have 
not reached the ground, cover a much larger 
extent. The chief trunks of this Angle tree 

amoimt 
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amount to three hundred and fifty, all fupe- 
rior in fize to the generality of our Englifii 
oaks and elms ; the fmaller items, forming 
into ftronger fiipporteis, are more than three 
thouiand : and, from each of thefe new bram 
ches, hanging roots are proceeding, which in 
time will form trunks, and become parents to 
a future progeny. 

Cvheer Burr is famed throughout Hindof- 
tan for its prodigious extent, antiquity, and 
great beauty. The Indian armies often en-- 
camp around it; and, at certain feafons, fo-* 
lemn Jattra’s, or Hindoo feftivals, arc held 
here, to which thoufands of votaries repair 
from various parts of the Mogul empire. Se- 
ven thoufand perfons, it is^ faid, may eafily 
repole under its fliade. There is a tradition 
among the natives, that this tree is three' 
thoufand years old ; and there is great realbn 
to believe it, and that it is this amazing tree 
which Arrian defcribes, when fpeaking of the 
g3rmnofophifts, in his book of Indian affairs, 

‘ Thefe people,’ lays he, ‘ live naked. In 
winter, they enjoy the benefit of the fun’s rays 
in the open air ; and, in fummer, w hen the 
heat becomes exceffive, they pafs their time 
in moift and marlhy places under large trees ; 
which, according to Nearchus, cover a cir- 

cumfeience 
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cumference of five acres, and extend their 
branches fo far that ten thoufand men may 
eafily find flieltcr under them/ 

“ Englilli gentlemen, when on hunting and 
fliooting parties, are accuftomed to form ex- 
tenfive encampments, and to fpend feveral 
weeks under this delightful pavilion of foliage, 
which is generally filled with green wood-pige- 
ons, doves, peacocks, bulbulls, and a variety 
of feathered fongfters; together with monkeys 
amufing with their droll tricks, and bats of 
a large fize, fome of which meafure more than 
fix feet from the extremity of one wing to the 
other. This tree not only affords flielter but 
fiiftenance to all its inhabitants; being loaded 
with fmall figs of a rich fcarlet colour, on 
which they regale with much dehght. 

“ Milton defcribes this tree in the following 
words, in the Ninth Book of his Paradife 
Loft.-— 


So counfell’d he, and both together went 
Into the thickeft wood ; there foon they chofe 
The fig-tree ; not Uiat kind for fruit renown’d. 
But fuch as at this day, to Indians known. 

In Malabar and Deocan fpreads her arms. 
Branching fo broad and long, that in the ground 
The bending twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother-tree, a pillar’d (hade 
High over-arth’d, and echoing walks between ; 
There oft the Indian herdftnan, ihunning heat. 


Shelters 
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Shelters in cool, and tends his palluring herds 
At loop-holes cut through thickell (hade.” 

The whole of this relation, of the authen- 
ticity of which I am alTured from the high au- 
thority of Mr. Forbes, who painted the ori- 
ginal pi6lure from which the engraving was 
copied, is fo direct a proof of the preceding 
obfervations, that I thall add no comment 
upon it, but immediately proceed to confider 
the imitative oak-groves and rude ftone tem- 
ples of their Indo-Scythian neighbours, pre- 
paratory to a difquilition, in fome future 
page of the Indian Antiquities, upon the 
Indo-Druid remains exifting in the Britifh 
ifles. 

Upon the commencement of this theologi- 
cal differtation, I had occafion to remark, 
from Keyfler, that the ancient Scythians per- 
formed their fanguinary lacrifices “ under 
groves of oak of aftonifhing extent and of the 
profoundeft gloom,"*^ and I curforily traced 
the veftige of thofe barbarous rites in Gaul 
and Britain. I alfo inftanced from Herodo- 
tus their peculiar mode of facrificing to the 
rufty fcimitar, the lymbol of Mars, the vic- 
tims taken in war ; and I adduced more than 


• Vol. ii. p. 3®. 
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one inftance of limilitude which the national 
manners of Scythia bore to thofe of the war- 
tribe of India. Without crediting all the ex- 
travagant affertions of Baill^^ and De Guignes, 
concerning the unfathomable antiquity of the 
" primitive prototypal race of Scytliia, at that 
remote imaginary period, when the line of the 
equator pajfed through the middle of the vaji de- 
ferts of Tartary ^ and made the frozen foil of Si- 
beria fruitful, we may lafely allow that nor- 
thern and martial progeny, by reiterated in- 
vafion and conquefts, to have influenced in 
fome degree the habits and cuftoms of neigh- 
bouring nations, and to have been reciprocally 
affected by thofe of the people with whom 
they thus accidentally communicated. This 
is all for which I have ever contended ; nor 
fliall I now attempt to afcertain in which re- 
gion the very peculiar veneration which either 
nation entertained for facred forefts of im- 
menfe extent originated; it is fufficient for 
my purpofe that this very Itriking point of 
affinity anciently exifted between the Tarta- 
rian and Brahmin masji. The relentlefs Diana 
of the Tauric grove was probably no other 
^ than the ftem Nareda, or Cali, of the In- 
dians. Their characters are confentaneous, 
and their rites accord in dreadful unifon. 

With 
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With the Scythians, a tall and ftately tree, 
with wide-fpreading arms, was the majeftic 
emblem of God; and, though Herodotus 
aflferts that they had temples and images, 
his aflTertion is not confirmed by any other 
hiftorian of antiquity. In fact, their tem- 
ples confifted only of vaft heaps of coloffal 
ftones, rudely, if at all, canned ; and in the 
moft unweildy ftone, as well as in the moll 
lofty tree, they, like the Indians, contempla- 
ted the image of that Deity, of whom, as I 
before obferved,* their perverted imagina- 
tions conceived , the majefty and attributes to 
be bell reprefented “ by gigantic fculptures 
and mafly fymbols.’' 

On the adoration of ftones, whether fingle, 
as that which Jacob anointed and Jet up for 
his pillar, calling the place Betii-el, that is 
literally the Jtoufe of God; whether- two-fold, 
like thofe which were fo combined as emble- 
matically to reprefent the active and paffive 
powers of nature in the generation of all 
things; whether ternary, as thofe which were 
intended to fliadow out the three-fold power 
of the Deity to create, to preferve, and to do* 
ftroy (a dodlrine, however, of undoubted In- 
dian original); whether obelifcal, as thofe 

which 
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which fymbolized the folar light; whether 
pyramidal, as thofe which expreffively typified 
the column of afcending flame ; or whether, 
finally, like the cairns of the Druids, ar- 
ranged in vail circular heaps, called by the 
ancients Mercurial: on all thefe various 
kinds of adoration, paid, by the infatuated 
fuperftition of pall ages, to the unconfcious 
block of rude granite, M. d’Ancarville, cited 
by me in the page juft referred to, has pre- 
fented the learned world with a moft elaborate 
diflTertation, and he exprefsly denominates this 
Ipecies of worlhip ScythicismA 

Thefe grotefque and ponderous ftones were 
placed in the centre of their moft hallowed 
groves, and, fince Herodotus farther informs 
usf that the goddefs Vefta ivas one of their 
principal deities, upon the defcription of 
whofe rites and temples we fliall immediately 
enter, it is moft probable that they adopted 
the cuftom of other Afiatic mythologifts, and 
placed them as, in conforaiity to the fame 
worlhip, they were placed in the Druid-tem- 
ple of Stonehenge, in a circular manner, 
^ike thofe of the Perfians at Perfepolis, they 

• if Ancarville’s Preface to Recherche: fur I’Origine des Arts, 
See, p. 5 and lo. 

Herodoti, lib. iv. p. 137. 
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were open at the top ; for, like them, the 
Scythians efteemed it impious to confine the 
Deity who pervades all nature, and whofe 
temple is earth and Ikies, within the narrow 
limits of a covered flirine, erected by mortal 
hands. Befide thefe temples, around which 
thick plantations of facred trees were con- 
ftantly cherilhed, there were others in the an- 
cient world of a moft ftupendous magnitude, 
and fome in the form of ferpents, whofe enor- 
mous folds extended over a wide tra£t of land, 
and thence called Dracontia. From the 
body of the ferpent fometimes rofe expanding 
wings, when they were called a late; and 
that body was frequently pafled through an 
immenfe orb, or circle, which then exhibited 
that complete Oriental fymbol of Deity, 
concerning which fo much will occur in the 
future pages of this volume, the circle, 
SERPENT, and WINGS. Of this kind of 
alate dracontine temple, the magnificent 
Avork of Abury in Wiltfliire, Avith fo much 
laborious accuracy traced out, and Avith fo 
much learning defcanted on, by the laf:e 
Dr. Stukeljs remained till latel}'^ a memcir 
rable inftancc. That ftruclure and Stone- 
henge have fuch an immediate relation to my 
fubjeft, and Avill fo highly illuftrate it, that, 
3 after 
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after hurrying to the conclufion of thcle ftric* 
tures on Oriental Architedure, and this long 
parallel between the Indian and Egyptian 
temples, I fliall devote a feparate chapter to 
the examination of a fubjed at once fo curious 
and fo interefting to every Briton. 

I prefaced this Differtation, on the moll 
ancient fpecies of Oriental Architecture, by 
obferving that confecrated groves and caverns, 
forming the firft natural temples of the world, 
tke earlieft artificial temples ereCted by the 
(kill of man, were fo fabricated as to bear a 
ftriking refemblance to thofe groves and thofe 
caverns. Of the ancient grove-temple I have 
now fully confidered the general external 
form, the particular internal arrangement, 
and the fafliion of the decorative columns. It 
remains that we confider that peculiar fpecies 
of edifice which refembled the ancient cavern- 
temple, both in point of febrication and the 
rites celebrated in them. This, in part, hath 
been already done ; and the truth of the ge- 
neral affertion, that fome of the ancient tem- 
ples were built cavern-lafliion, has been ah* 
tempted to be proved in the infl;ance of th« 
more ancient pagodas of India. The rule, 
in my opinion, wiU equally apply to the 
pyramids of Egypt, though poffibly intended 
" at 2 
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as fepulchral temples; for, can any things 
in fa6t, more nearly referable caverns than 
thofe amazing malTes of ftone, with their fe- 
cret fequeftered chambers, and the dark and 
winding avenues through which they are ap- 
proached ? 

Nothing furely could be more proper for a 
fepulchral temple than the recefs of a fecret 
and gloomy cavern, in the bofom of that earth 
to which the mouldering body is configned ; 
and the pyramids, therefore, may be adduced 
as additional evidence of that alTertion. But 
the particular cavern, to which I wifh to re- 
call the readers attention^ is the cavern of 
Mithra. /Phis cavern, in which the facred 
tire was kept incelTantly burning, and which 
we have feen was fymbolical of the world, 
fabricated by Mithra, w as circular. Hence 
the FIRE-TEMPLE, prcfented to the reader in 
the preceding volume, is circular alfo ; and of 
this circular form, in fucceeding periods, were 
all the temples erected in Greece to Vefta, who 
was nothing more than the igneous element 
perfonified ; while her globular teinple repre- 
fented the orb of the earth, cherifhed and 
made prolific by the central fire. Her Greek 
name of £?<«, w'hich fignifies fire, or rather the 
blazing hearth, and whence the Latins formed 
- ' - ; the 
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tlie word Vefta, is pointedly defcriptive of her 
mythologic character, and the profound myf- 
terious rites with which flie was adored in 
every region of the ancient world. 

Of this fpecies of circular edifice, erected 
in honour of Vefta, there were many magni- 
ficent examples in antiquity, and one in par- 
ticular which attracts more than ufual notice, 
from its elegant conftruCtion and perfect pre- 
fcrvation, is this day to be feen at Rome, in 
the beautiful round church of Saint Stephen, 
upon the banks of the Tiber, which is generally 
fuppofed by antiquaries to be the old temple 
of Vefta, afferted to have been fituated ip this 
quarter of the city. "This temple was built 
by Numa ; and Plutarch, in his account of it, 
in a A^ery particular manner corroborates all 
that I have juft obferved. His words are ; 
“ Numa built a temple of an orbicular form 
for the prefervption of the facred fire ; intend- 
ing, by the faftiion of the edifice, to Ih^dow 
put, not' fo much the earth, or Vefta, com 
fidered in that chara6ter, as the whole 
PNIverse; in the centre of which thePythar 
goreans placed fire, Avhich they called 
Yesta and unity.”* 

• Plutarch de Ifide et OCride, p. 67. 
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l^pon this account it was that the ancients 
fo frequently reprefented the world by the 
hpt fymbol of an egg : and the reader wiH 
find that idea mofi: remarkably exemplified 
and illufirated in the temple of the ferpent 
CNUf HIS, which Mr. Gough has already in- 
formed us was an oval biiildmg, refembling, in 
forai, many of the Indian temples, and to 
which, in our progrefs up the Nile, we fliall 
prefently arrive. 

In the courfe of this extenfive review of the 
origin and progrefs of Architecture in Alia, I 
have obfeiwed that convenience firft, and fu- 
perftition afterwards, gave the earlieft edifices 
of the world a pyramidal form. Of thefe, the 
pyramids of Egypt, and the pyramidal tem- 
ples of Ind.ia, have been referred to as ftriking 
and memorable proofs. A more extenfive 
acquaintance with phyfics, added to the 
Ipeculations of aftronom}’, was the occafion 
of their aftenvards affuming the quadrangular 
111 ape, allufive to the four cardinal points 
and the four elements of nature. It only 
remained for the piety of theologians and the 
fancy of philofophers to unite in the inven- 
tion of a form of building like that recently 
defcribed, and upon fuch a cpmprehenfive 
fcalo as plight feepi to render it an epitome of 

the 
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the univerfe itfelf, in which all the pheno- 
mena of nature fliould be exhibited at one 
glance to the aftonilhed fpeftator : and all the 
deities adored in that univerfe, fuperior or 
fubordinate, receive at once his profound 
adoration. Among fupemal temples, it was 
to be exadtly fimilar to what the cave of 
Mithra, in the Median mountains, was among 
fubterraneous tlirines. That cave, Porphyry 
acquainted us, refembled the world fabricated 
by Mithra ; a cave, in the lofty roof of which 
the figns of the Zodiac were fculptured in 
golden characters ; while through its fpacious 
dome, reprefented by orbs of different metals, 
fymbolical of their power and influences, the 
SUN and planets performed their ceafelefs 
and undeviating revolutions. From an exten- 
five and accurate examination of the f3dlems 
of Afiatic theology, defcending down through 
various ages and by various channels to the 
ancient people of Ita}}^ I think I may fafely 
venture tp aflert that the grand Pantheon, 
or Rotundo, of Rome was a temple of this 
diftinguifhed kind, and I proceed to prove 
the alfertion, by the ftrong internal evidence 
which that fabric exhibits, that it was neither 
more nor lefs than a ftu'pendous IMithratic 
temple. 


M 4 . 
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Mark !. how the dread Pantheon ftands 
Amidft the domes of meaner hands ! 
Amidft the toys of idle ftate, 

How Cmply, how feverely, great ! 


This vaft edifice, this moft auguft, moft 
venerable, and moft perfedt, relic of antiquity 
remaining in the world, according to the 
more common opinion among antiquaries, 
Avas built by Agrippa, fon-in-law of Auguf- 
tus, in his third confulate, about twenty-five 
years before Chrift. However, Dion Caflius 
informs us that Agrippa only repaired the 
building, and adorned and ftrengthened it 
with that admirable portico, which, indeed, 
is fcarcely lefs an objedl of wonder than the 
fabric itfelf, confifting of fixteen pillars of 
Oriental granite of prodigious magnitude, yet 
each compofed of only a fingle ftone. Thefe 
pillars are of the Corinthian order, and are 
ranged in two rows of eight columns each ; 
one ill the front, and the other rifing to a 
great height behind them. The conjedture, 
founded on the aflertion of Dion Caflius, 
that the date of its fabrication was confidera- 
bly more ancient than the sera of Agrippa’s 
confullhip, is b}-^ far the moft probable of the 
two, fmee it carries us back ftill nearer to 
the aera in Avhicii the myfteries of Mithra 

were 
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were firft imported into Rome by thofe of be^ 
conquering tons, who carried the Roman 
arms into Afia. I conceive, therefore, the Pan- 
theon to be a temple erefted to Apollo, that is, 
the Mithra of the Romans, to whom I before 
obferved an altar was erected in the capitol, 
thus infcribed] Deo Joli inviBo, Mithrcei to 
Mithra, the fun, the unconquered God. De- 
dicated to the folar deity, and lymbolical of 
the world, vivified by his ray, the Pantheon, 
like all other temples, was built circular; the 
body of that immenfe rotundo reprefenting 
the earth, and the convex dome the expanded 
canopy of heaven. Pliny, indeed, fpeaking 
of this boall of ancient, and ornan^ent of 
modem, Rome, ejcprefsly aflSrms this circum- 
ftance concerning its fpacious dome; quod 
forma ej us con vexa faftigiatam coeLi simili- 
TUDiNEM oftenderet. To admit the foun- 
tain OF LIGHT, to whole honouF it was 
erected, in the centre of its vaulted cupola, a 
cavity, twenty-nine feet in diameter, was 
pierced, by which, alone, the whole edifice 
was illuminated ; and, when the fun was ex- 
alted to its higlieft fouthern meridian, tliofe 
beams defcended into the body of it in a 
copious and dazzling flood of glory. The 
portal is placed full notlh, according to the 

regulations 
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'regulations that prevailed in the ancieht Mi-, 
thratic caverns ; but fuch a portal, the moft 
ftupendous of thofe temples never enjoyed ; 
for, its dimenfions are forty feet in height and 
twenty-five in breadth. Through this door 
the admiring populace entered, and beheld, 
exad;ly oppofite to it, that is, in the fouth, a 
coloffal image of Apollo himfelf, (the fymbol 
of the meridian fun,) and, on either fide of 
him, recefles for the fix great tutelary gods, 
that is, the planets, known by the refpe6tive 
lymbols that adorned their images ; the Moon, 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 
Between each of thefe grand recefles, intended 
for the planetary gods, and likewife over thofe 
recefles, were fmaller facella, that is, fhrines, or 
tabernacles, twenty-four iu number, in which 
■were placed the images of thofe twenty-four 
liars, which the ancients, as we (hall fee here- 
after in my invelligation of the Perfian triad 
of Deity and the mediatorial charadter of Mi- 
thra, confidered in the capacity of Mediators, 
Gounfellors, and judges, in all terrellrial 
concerns ; twelve of which they afligned to 
the living, and twelve to the dead. Such 
is the account of this ftupendous fabric 
as given by the clalTics ; from which I have 
been led to conclude that it was a folar tem- 
ple, 
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pie, ^<^ed when that worlhip was more ge-? 
neral in Italy, however afterwards altered, 
adorned, and re*dedicated, by the magnificent 
Agrippa, whole name is fculptured in large 
chara(fters in the front of his own majeftic 
portic6. For the fake of thofe of my readers 
who may have lefs eafy accefs to the engraved 
monuments of antiquity, I have had the fi- 
neft print of it extant copied into this vo- 
lume, and the firft view of it will, I am con- 
vinced, go far to imprefs upon their minds 
the truth of my obfervations. The whole ex- 
ternal part of the dome of this building was 
covered with plates of gilt brafs, which were 
carried away by the Emperor Conftantine the 
Third. It was adorned alfo with great beams 
of braft, which Pope Urban the Eighth had 
taken down and melted, to form the canopy 
of wreathed columns of that metal over the 
high altar in St. Peter's church and the vaft 
pieces of artillery in the caftle of St. Angelo. 
At prefent ii is ufed as a Chriftian church, 
and, as it was confecrated to all the pagan 
gods, fo now it is facred to all the faints in 
the Roman calendar, faints full as numerous 
^8 thofe gods, and dqubtlefs adored with 
equal fervour, 


The 
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The infide of that dome, beautifully parti-^ 
tinned out in quadratures, was overlaid with 
plates of filver finely wrought, of which it 
has long fince been deprived by the avarice of 
the fucceflTive plunderers of that celebrated 
eity, once the miltrefs of the world. A gen? 
tieman of great knowledge in antiquities, who 
has lately arrived from examining, on the 
ipot, this immenle ftindture, apquaints me, 
that, of the fixteen lofty pillars, of which 
originally the portico confifted, only thirteen 
at prefent remain i that the edifice itfelf, 
which was anciently afceiided by feven Heps 
^at laqged quite round the whole pUe, is 
3QoW, from the furface of the ground having 
' freon iitevated, defctnded into by twelve fteps; 
and that, from this particular circumflance, 
as ■well as from its originally being formed 
Xvithout windows, and its receiving fight pnly 
at the opening of the roof, it, at this mo^ 

, ment, exhibits the exa«3; reprefentation of a 
yaft-round cavern, filling tfie mind of the af- 
tonifhed beholder with mingled imprelfions 
of holy awe and gloomy apprehenfion. 

Ifris fpecimen of building, therefore, is 
exatStly in the ftyle of the Hyp.®tbron of 
the ancients ; and derived its origin from the 
pyneia, or fire-temples, of Perfia, the dome of 

which 
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which Zoroafter covered over to prevent the 
facred fire from being extinguiftied. Of this 
ornamental improvement, the ancient Perfian 
pyratheion, engraved in my former volume, 
is an inftance directly in point, and 1 am 
firmlj of opinion that the very fame fuperfti- 
tion gave its orbicular form to the buildings 
of thofe nations, which in after ages, either 
by conquefi; or commerce, had connexions 
with Perfia. Nearly all the Indian temples, 
whether fabricated in the form of a crofs, as 
that of Mathura and Benares, or in any other 
falhion, except that of the pyramid, have 
high domes in the centre, and, if not exter- 
nally terminating in a dome, the adytum, or 
fanXuary, fails not to have its roof thus 
formed. I do not, however, infill, that the 
Indians took this model from the Perfians, 
fince we have feen, that, in their own molt an- 
cient and majeftic cavern-pagoda of Salfette, 
over the ftupendous altar, where the facred fire 
was for ever cheriflied, twenty-feven feet in 
height and twenty in diameter, there expands 
a noble concave dome, of proportionate di- 
menfions ; and it is more than probable, that 
the exploring eye of Zoroafter, in his vifit to 
India, had fearched out and examined this 
wonderful excavation, as well as that of Ele- 

phanta 
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piianta adjoining. If, however, the Indianf, 
whofe laws, fan^tioned by tremendous tbrcat* 
enings, prohibit, and whofe pride haa ever 
difdained, the borrowing from other na- 
tions their facred rites and ciril cuftoms, or 
imitating their prevailing manners, have not 
condefeended to copy the Perfians, there is 
one mighty nation, whofe augufr temples 
are fpread over half the continent of Afia, 
that undoubtedly has, in the fabrication of 
thofe temples, imitated the Zoroaftrian model 
of building. It muft be evident to the Orient 
tal fcholar that 1 allude to the Arabians, who, 
in the feventh century, under the Caliph 
Omar, or rather Valid, his general, poured 
their victorious legions into Perfia ; and, by 
the fubjugation and death of Khosro Yez^ 
DEGlED, the laft monarch of the SalfEinian djr- 
nafty,* became fovereigns of that vaft empire. 
Even at this day, Sir John Chardin in-* 
forms us, not only the temples, but “the 

• See A 1 Makings Hiftoria Saracenica, p. a?, edit, quarto. Xngd. 
Bat. 1615. The above is the edition of this celebrated Arabian hiA 
torian, publiAed by Erpenius, wliich will be conftantly referred t® 
hereafter, and forms one grand Iburce of the future hiftory. TbP 
reader will obferve, that Khofro was an ancient imperial title, alfumed 
by the Perfian Shahs, refembling that of Ptolemy in Egypt and Csefer 
in Rome. The true Oriental name of the great Cy R.us of our claflics 
is Cat Khosru. 
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private houfes, of Perfia, are always vaulted# 
and that, from long ufe, they are unable to 
build them otherwife. There is, he adds, no 
country in the world where they make domes 
both fo high and fo ftately. Their {kill in 
erecting them is evident from this circum- 
ftance, that they ufe no fcafFolds to make the 
arches and domes of fmailer proportion as 
they do in Europe.”* 

On tiiis fubjedt of the arch and the dome 
immemorially exifting in the architeAure of 
India, I mufl once more, for a fhort interval, 
dired; the eye of the reader to Egypt, for the 
purpofe of noticing a very curious fad. I 
have before obferved, that the fubhme concep-. 
tions of Deity, entertained by the old Egyp- 
tians, and the fuperftitious belief that, wh^ 
the body could be preferved entire, the foul 
continued hovering around its ancient com- 
rade, united to give the ftamp of fuch ftupen- 
dous grandeur to the ilirincs of Deity, and, to 
their monumental edifices, the air, and almoft 
the means, of eternal durability. Nothing fo 
perifhable as wood or mortar, from all ap- 
pearance, was ever ufed in the conftrudion of 
thofe immenfe fabrics. Aftonifliing blocks of 
marble or granite, elevated to the loftieft 


heights 


• Chardin’s Travels, vol. ii. p. *79. 
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heights and at the remoteft diftances from the 
original quarr}", compofe the maflj walls and 
cover the ponderous roofs. Where towering 
magnificence and indeftruclible folidity were 
the principal aim, the rules of very exa6l pro- 
portion, the charms of impreliive elegance, 
could not Avell be expected ; and perhaps the 
Egyptians have been too feverely ftigmatized, 
by Goguet and others, for not pofleffing excel- 
lencies of Mhich the national prejudices and 
their accuftomed ftyle of building forbade the 
full difplay. Though this argument may be 
urged as an apology for the defeat of fymme- 
try, too vifible in their buildings, yet no argu- 
ments can explain away the very Angular phse- 
nomenon, which the writer laft mentioned has 
pointed out and demonftrated, that a nation, 
perpetually engaged in architectural efforts of 
the moft various and elaborate kinds, Ihould 
be totally ignorant of the method of turning 
an arch or forming the majeftic dpme. “We 
find not the leafl indication of an arch,” fays 
that writer, “ in all the remains of their an- 
cient buildings. We do not even find that 
they knew the art of cutting archwife the 
blocks of llone which form the heads of their 
doors. They are all uniformly terminated by 

a 
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h lintel abfolutely ftrait and even. It is the 
fame thing with their roofs, which are uni- 
formly flat.”* In proof of this aflertion, the 
prefident has engraved, in his learned pro- 
duction, the fuperb temples of Cnuphis and 
Dendera as well as the various portals and 
columns of Thebes, in which it muft be 
owned that nothing can have a more con- 
temptible appearance than the narrow, con- 
tracted, flat) and low, entrances into build- 
ings at once fo lofty and fuperb. It is very 
remarkable that the fame difgufting fpecies of 
flat roof and portal offends the eye at the pa- 
goda of Elephanta, which circumftance, I am 
of opinion, muft be admitted as a proof of its 
fuperior antiquity to that • of Salfette, which 
internally is arched and has a fine dome ; as 
the latter circumftance, I prefume, may of 
the prior proficiency, of the Indians in the 
arts of fculpture to the Egyptians, who, we 
have feen, knew not how in thofe ancient pe- 
riods to give to their buildings the graceful 
bend of the arch. 

It was from that ancient nation of fire- 
worfliippers that this hitherto barbarous race 
of marauders learned to build thofe ftately 

mofques, 

• See Gogaet’* Ong^ of Laws, vol. iii. p. 74, 
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mofques, whofe beautiful domes, rifing a- 
midlt the embowering verdure of lofty palms, 
give to the Afiatic cities fo magnificent an ap- 
pearance. Hence the gilded cupolas that 
glitter at Conftantinople, the mafly rotundos 
that ornament Damafcus and Cairo, and that 
noble fepulchral pile of the IMohammedan 
ufurper Shire Shah at Salleram, in Bahar, of 
which the admired pencil of Mr. Hodges, to 
whom Europe is indebted for a profpedi of 
fo many of the ancient buildings of India, 
has prefented the public with the bold eleva- 
tion. 

The OVAL building, which reprefents the 
world in the fomi of an egg, is of a ftill 
more ancient date, even that of the oldeft 
cavern-worlhip, where the ftupendous exca- 
vation was made to alTume that form ; and 
two remarkable inftances of that kind of edi- 
fice ftrike the Oriental eye in the ruins of the 
temple of the ferpent Cnuphis, in the The- 
bais, and in the inamenfe, but iiTegular oval 
of Juggernaut, in OrilTa. This latter temple 
Mr. Hamilton, in a former page, has defcrib- 
ed as exhibiting the appearance of an im- 
menfe butt, fet on one end, and as illumined 
by a hundred lamps, kept continually bum- 
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ing, than which nothing can convey a more 
correct or iinpreilive idea of a lighted cavern. 
Indeed, I may with propriet}" remark, that, 
as Jaggernaut fignifics Lord of the creation, it 
was perfectly confonaut to Eaftern mytholo^ 
gy, that he ihould be worlhipped in a temple, 
by the very form of which the univerfe which 
he created was fo aptly l^bnbolized. 

To hallen tOAvards the conclufion of this 
Difquifition, if AA'e finally turn our eye to the 
fpecies of architedture Avhich we denominate 
Gothic, Avhether we confider that more an- 
cient kind of Gothic edifice Avhich was intro- 
duced into Europe after the fubverfion of the 
power of Rome in the fifth century, an ar- 
I chitedlure diftinguiflied, like that of the 
Egyptians, by mafly though rude magnifi- 
cence, both in the proportions of the build- 
ing itfelf, and in the ftyle of its unweildy co- 
lumns, or Avhether Ave advert to that lefs 
cumbrous and niore ornamented Gothic ftruc- 
ture, introduced about the tenth century, 
and called Arabesc and SARACENicAL,froiu 
the general furvey of either, however diffe- 
rent in the minutiae of decoration, there will 
refult A ery evident proof, that the moft an- 
cient fylvan method of eredting temples Avas 

N 2 by 
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by no means forgotten, but rather that it 
was onl}!^ more correctly copied. Of the for- 
mer kind few inftances, in this country, now 
remain ; of the latter, many very perfect and 
beautiful fpecimens, as Weftminfter-abbey, 
and the cathedrals of Litchfield and Salifbury. 
Upon entering either of thofe vaft edifices, 
and viewing the vffta of columns ranging 
through it, all terminating in regular arches 
above, who is there but muft immediately be 
druck with their refemblance to a long and 
regular avenue of trees, whofe branches, in- 
termixing with each other over head, form a 
lofty embowering arch of natural verdure? 
The Gothic arches indeed are not circular, 
like thofe of the Eaft ; for, they univerfally 
terminate in a point, formed by the interfec- 
tion of two fegments of a circle: but, in 
fome llrid;ures of AVarburton upon this fub- 
jedt, the reafon for their adopting that mode 
of finifliing them is judicioufly explained; 
for, after obfeiwing that “ this northern peo- 
ple (the diredl defbendants of the old Scy- 
thians) having been accuftomed, during the 
gloom of Paganifm, to worfhip the Deity in 
groves, when their new religion required co- 
vered edthces, they ingenioufly projected to 

make 
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make them refemble groves as nearly as the 
diftance of architecture would permit — this 
great genius proceeds to obferve, in regard to 
the form of the Gothic arches, “ could thofe 
arches be otherwife than pointed, when the 
workmen were to imitate that curve, which 
branches of two oppofite trees make by their 
infertion with one another ? Or could the co- 
lumns be otherwife than fplit into diftinCt 
lhafts, when they were to reprefent the Items 
of a clump of trees growing clofe together ? 
On the fame principles they formed the 
fpreading ramification of the ftone-work in 
the windows of the Gothic cathedral, and the 
ftained glafs in the interftices ; the one to re- 
prefent the branches, and the other the leaves, 
of an opening grove, w'hile both together 
concurred to preferve that gloomy light which 
infpires religious reverence and dread.”* A- 
mong the other diftinguilhed features in the 
character of Gothic architecture, it falls more 
immediately within my province to notice 
once more thofe lofty fpires and pinnacles, 
which, like the minarets of the Turkifli 
jnofques, fo univerfally decorate them, and 

which 


• See a note of Blfhop Warburton upon Pope’s Epiftles, 
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which I cannot but confider as relics of the 
ancient predominant folar fuperftition. 

From the pieceding Itriidures, it is evident 
how pov, erful an influence the philofophy 
and phyfical fpeculations of the ancients had 
upon their modes of conftructing facred 
buildings. This muft be equally apparent to 
the reader into whatever country he darts his 
retrofpediive glance ; whether he furveys the 
pyramids of Deogur and Tanjore, or the 
more lofty and fpacious ones of Egypt ; whe- 
ther he ranges among the dark verandas of 
Elephanta, whofe vinding aides, cluftering 
columns, and fecluded chapels, bring to his 
memory the myllerious rites of initiation, or 
wanders by moon-light tiiroiigh the umbra- 
geous recefles of holy groves, devoted to the 
fame gloom}" fuperftition ; whether the arched 
vaults of Salfette refound with hymns to Sur- 
ya, or the praifes of Mithra, entering the 
vernal figus, lhake the fplendid Median cavern, 
where his fculptured image flamed aloft, and 
the orbs of heaven revolved in an artificial 
planifphere ; whether the ftupendous oval of 
Jaggernaut attradi his attention ; the vaft qua- 
drangles of Seringham ; the lofty diverging 
crollcs of Benares and jMathura ; the domes 

of 
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of the Zoroaftrian fire-temples; or, finally, 
the grand Pantheon of Rome, the fabrication 
of altronomy and mythology combined : on 
every review, and from every region, accumu- 
lated proofs arife how much more extenfively 
than is generally imagined the defigns of the 
ancients in archite<^lure were alfedled by their 
fpeculations in aftronomy and their wild 
mythological reveries. 


Ezjd of the Dissertation on Oriental 
Architecture. 
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SECTION IV. 

The Author returns to his Excurjion up the The-> 
hais, and the Examination of its archite&ural 
Remains. — The Pyramids of Sacai'ra, more 
in the Indian Style of Building thaxi thoje of 
Geza. — Rums of Medinet-Habu, the ancient 
Memnoniuni', — of Effnay, the old Latopolis; 
■ — of KomomhiCy the ancient Ombos; — of Af~ 
fouan, the ancient Syene, with its celebrated 
foljiitial Well ; — of the Temple of the Serpent 
Cnuphis, or Cneph, at Elephantina ; — and of 
that of Ifis at Phile ; — with ajironomical and 
mythological Obfervations upon the ancient 
myjiic Rites celebrated in them, and a Com" 
parifon of them with thofe anciently perform- 
ed in the facred Caverns of India. 


I RE-commence my obfenations on the 
buildings that border on the Nile by la- 
menting tliat the pyramids of Sacarra were 
not earlier noticed by me. There are three 

that 
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that principally attract attention, and two of 
them are of a form M’idely dift’erent from 
thofe of Geza. The firlt is built in four re- 
gular ftories, growing lefs in proportion as 
they rife higher ; and, as the whole is cated, 
according to Pococke, with hewn Itone,* its 
original covering, and yet is formed with 
fteps for afcending the fummit, the fame ar- 
gument, though that argument is by no 
means proved, will not hold againft its be- 
ing ufed as an obfeiwatory, as has been ap- 
plied to the grcateft pyramid of Geza, viz. 
that it was once cafed over -with a fmooth 
flieet of polilhed marble, which rendered fuch 
afcent to its apex fcarcely polfible. The fe- 
cond, it is very remarkable, is formed prc- 
cifely after the falhion of the ancient Deogur 
pyramid, engraved by Mr. Hodges’s obliging 
permiflion, in this work, of which, the reader 
may obferA’^e, that the body bulges out to- 
wards the centre. The third of thefe pyramids 
refembles thofe of Geza, and is of a magni- 
tude not inferior. 'Phe fecond pyramid here 
deferibed Mr. Norden notices as far the moll 
ancient in appearance of any of the great 
pyramids of Egypt, and he declares he Ihould 

without 
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without hefitation pronounce it to be fo.* 
I’his is a circumftance highly deferving the 
confideration of both the Egyptian and Indian 
antiquary. A comparifon of the Deogur 
pyramid with thofe of Sacarra, engraved in 
Norden’s 6 111 plate, (for that in Pococke is 
lefs accurate,) will convince the reader of the 
exadl uniformity, above alferted to exift, in 
the llyle of the architecture of thefe two moll 
ancient nations. 

The moll important ruin in the neighbour- 
hood of Thebes is Medinet-Habu, which Po- 
cocke confiders as the remains of the old 
Memnonium; but our Egyptian travellers 
defcribe that temple as only a valt mafs of 
mouldering vellibules, columns, and coloffal 
llatues, extending over near half a league of 
ground, all entirely fubverted, except one 
moll magnificent portal, engraved in Nor- 
den’s qgth plate, which the Arabs have made 
the gate of their city, a portal which indeed 
is truly llupendous, and demonllrates what 
the ltru£lure, when complete, mull ancient- 
ly have been. The next majeltic and more 
perfect edifice is the fuperb temple of EIT- 
nay, the old Latopolis, of which the rea-^ 

der 
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der is here prefented with a corredl engrav- 
ing from llie lall-inentioned writer ; and 
the following account of it is principally 
taken from his own defcription. d'he temple 
of Elfnay is an oblong lipiarc, and is en- 
clofed on three tides with walls of great 
thicknefs. The front is open, and prefents 
to view fix large fluted columns, having ca- 
pitals decorated with palm-leaves. Eighteen 
other columns, equally large and beautiful, 
ranging in regular order behind thofc in front, 
fupport a roof coinpofed of innnenfe tlabs 
of fculpturcd marble. A channelled border 
runs all round the top of the editice; the 
whole ftructure is in the higheft ftate of pre- 
fervation, and is covered, both on the inlide 
and outlide, wit.b innumerable hieroglyphics 
that feem to be of the moll ancient kind. 
M. Savary, in 1779 , vifited this auguft tem- 
. pie, and found it full of the accumulated 
dung and filth of the cattle which the Arabs 
fodder in it; for, thofe barbarians, he adds, 
do not blulh to make cow -ltalls of the fineft 
monuments of ancient Egypt.'* 

On the fame plate I have caufed to be en- 
graved the ruins of Komombu, the ancient 

Ombos. 
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Ombos. Half buried behind a mountain of 
fand on one hand, fays i\Ir. Norden, and ob- 
fciired bv many miferable eottagcs on the 
other ; yet all this does not prevent the eurions 
traveller from being able to contemplate v ith 
wonder and delight thefe beautiful ruins. 
The building refts upon twenty-three columns, 
well wrought and adorned with hieroglyphics. 
The ftones that ferve to cover the top are of 
a prodigious fjze; and we clearly perceive, 
that the architrave, which at prefent is fplit 
in two, anciently confilled of a fingle ftone. 
The columns have more than twenty-four 
feet in circumference, and are greater than 
thofe of Medinet Habu.* It is to be lament- 
ed, he adds, that this edifice cannot fubfill 
long, fmce two fides of it alone are difcemible, 
and that barely ; the upper part is covered 
with earth ; and the columns, as well as the 
building, are three parts under-ground. — 
Dr. Pococke, on this ruin, obferves, that the 
capitals of the columns are in the beft 
Egyptian tafte, adorned with leaves; and 
there feemed to him to have been anciently 
before the temple fuch a grand gate as that 
before defcribed at Thebes, of which he is of 

opiniop 


» Norden’s Travels in Egypt and Nubia, vol. ii. p. 95. 
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opinion the detached bviilding on the South- 
Weft (likewife engraved on the plate here pre- 
lented to the reader) formed a part. 

After all that has been obfen ed, relative 
to the high proficiency in aftronomy of the 
Egyptians and other Oriental nations, it would 
be exceedingly improper to pafs by Syene, 
the prefent Aflbuan, fituatcd, fays Pococke, 
exactly under the tropic of Cancer ; and the 
celebrated solstitial well of its ancient 
obfervatory, the ruins of which are defcribed, 
and a plan of them given, in that writer.* 
The obfervatory is an ancient edifice with 
apertures at the top, to let in the folar light, 
and windows fronting the Eaft. The well 
beneath, for aftronomical obfervations, Strabo 
informs us, was funk to mark precifely the 
period of the fumnier folftice, on that day, 
when the ftile of the fun-dial, at noon, cafts 
no ftiadow ; on that day, when the beam of 
the vertical fun, darting directly to the bottom 
of the well, the entire image of its orb was 
refle<fted from the illumined furface of the 
tranfparent water.-f- 

We 


• See Pococke’s Egypt, vol, i, p. 117, and plate 48, 


f Strabo, lib. xvii. p. S17. 
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We now approach the famous cataracts of 
the Nile, and, confequentl}', the end of our 
fpeculative excurlion upon this mighty river. 
The temples of Elcphantina and of Philae 
alone remain to be noticed ; and objecls, the 
proper inveftigation of which would require 
a volume, mull be difeuffed in a few pages. — > 
Elcphantina is an ifland of no great extent, 
fituated near the Weftern fliore of the Nile : 
it is celebrated in clafiical hiftory for the 
venerated thrine of the ferpent Cnuphis, or 
Cneph, which it contained ; and, for its Nilo- 
meter, a vaft ftone tube, by which the degrees 
of the increafe of the waters of the Nile were 
meafured, and thence proclaimed throughout 
Egypt. The temple of Cnuphis is a molt 
fuperb but ruined edifice, the top of which, 
according to Norden, as well as one of its lides, 
is now covered with drifted earth and fand. 
A vaft wall feems formerly to have fecluded 
from human view a temple devoted to the pro- 
foundeil myfteries of the ancient religion of 
Egypt; for, Pococke deferibes that wall as 
built at a very fmall diftance from the body 
of the temple, and thus conUriufted, he re- 
marks, (a remark frequently occuning in the 
couife of his work in confequence of his having 

£ obferved 
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obfeiTed fimilar gloomy partitions and wind- 
ing avenues adjoining to or funounding al- 
moft all the temples of Egypt,) “ to cany on 
fome arts to deceive the people.”* Undoubt- 
edly rites fimilar to thofe before defcribed to 
have been celebrated in the gloomy aides and 
ranging recedes of the facred Indian caverns, 
and, in fucceeding ages, at Eleufis, were there 
performed ; the rites of initiation, the myfteries 
ot ferpent-worfliip, the emblem of regeneration 
and ot eternity. And here Ave cannot refrain 
from again remarking how extenfively that 
expreflive fymbol was adopted over all the 
ancient world. It for ever occurs, in a thou- 
fand modifications of its fmuous body on 
nearly all the ftatues of thofe caverns, and is a 
favourite emblem in all the religious feltivals 
of India. In the awful and tremendous rites 
of Mithra, which will hereafter be at large 
unfolded in the chapter of Hindoo penances 
and purifications, a ferpent Avas throAvn into 
the bofom of the candidate, in token of his 
having call off the veftments of earthly im- 
purity, in the fame manner as that reptile 
annually changes its tkin and reneAvs its vigour. 
The Phoenicians adOmed the lofty temples of 

Tyre 


* Pacocke, vol. i. p. ixS. 
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Tyre with this emblem, which was there feeii 
fufpended on high, and encircling in its genial 
folds the mundane egg, or fymbol of the 
uuiverfe. The great Chinefe dragon, diftin6i 
with yellow fcales, is the fame identical mun- 
dane ferpent. The Egyptians, we fee, exalt- 
ed the ferpent to the rank of Deity itfelf. 
The Northern aftronomers of Afia fixed the 
vaft form of the Lucidus Anguis on the fphere 
of the heavens ; and the Indo-Scythian Druids, 
tlieir defcendants, Itamped it on the terref- 
trial fpheres, by portraying its Avaving folds on 
twenty-four acres of the Avide champaign of 
Abury. What is not the leaft remarkable cir- 
cumftance, in regard to this Avonderful ani- 
mal, is, that it makes a confpicuous figure 
among the feAv lymbolical references allowed 
of in the nobler fyftem of our own theology ; 
for, the ferpent is at once the emblem of the 
malignant dc//ro^er and the beneficent healer 
of the human race. 

The ferpent Cneph, the more immediate 
object of our prelent difquifition, was, in fad;, 
the Agathodaimon of the Egyptians; the 
Avord fignifies winged. The true Oriental 
primitive Billiop Cumberland has enabled me 
to give in another part of tljefe volumes ; and 

thence 
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thence a Vonderful and decided proof vill 
arife, not only of my affertion in a former 
page,* that the Cneph of Egypt and the Na- 
rayen of India, both defcribed, in their re- 
fpe6live mythologic lyllems, as blue aetherial 
beings with wings, hovering over primordial 
waters, are the fame; but by it the final, 
THE GRAND, OBJECT (not perhaps vifible to 
every reader) of this Difquifition will be de- 
monftrated, viz. the evident relation which 
they both bear to the true theology, and to 
that purer, that eternal. Spirit, which, at the 
beginning of time, floated upon the Chaos 
and made it prolific. Thofe who choofe to 
cavil, and call thefe lucubrations defuitory 
and tending to no ufeful purpofe, becaufe 
they may not comprehend the fcope of my 
argument and the extenfive plan formed in 
my own mind for the unravelling of certain 
grand and ftupendous truths, darkened by 
Afiatic mythology, and dormant amidfl; the 
rubbifti of pagan hiftory, may perhaps finally 
be convinced of the injuftice of fufpi cions fo 
^ra^llly formed and cenfures fo inconfiderate- 
ly beftowed. 

The 

• See vol. 51 . p. 364, and the fabfequent pages, in which that parallel 
between Cneph and Narayen firft takes place, which is here continued, 
and will be concluded hereafter. 
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The terni Cnepli, according to a dijl^renfc 
writer,* means the greateji, goody which isi 
the true character of the Agathodaimon, the 
good fpirit bj which the world is cherilhed? 
and invigorated. They made the ferpent his 
IjTnbol; andj in time, adored the lymbol in- 
ftead oi the object fymbolized. The temple 
of Cneph therefore, the fupreme fpirit, be- 
came in time the temple of the ferpent Cnu- 
phis, a word which appears to be only a cor- 
ruption of the former; or, if the reader Ihould 
reje<^t; that idea, he may find its origin in the 
Arabic word Canupha, which Gohus int^- 
prets coveredy proteBed, whence our Enghfli 
word canopy, Tliis muft fuffice for the pre-, 
fent, in relation to that Cneph, concerning 
whom fo much hereafter will occur. . Eufe- 
bius, however, acquaints us, that at Elephan- 
tina they adored another deity in the figure of 
a man, in a fitting pofture, painted blue, hav- 
ing the head of a ram, with the horns of a 
goat encirchng a dilk. The deity thus de- 
fcribed is plainly of aftronomical origin, de- 
noting the power of the fun in Aries. It is 
however exceedingly remarkable that Po- 
cocke actually found, and on his 48th plate 

has 


• Jablonfki in Panth. ^gypt, tom. i. in voce Cneph. 
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has engraTed, an antique coloffal ftafue of a 
man, fitting in the very front of this temple, 
with his arms folded before him, and bearing 
in each hand a very fingular kind of litutiSt or 
crofier. The head of this figure, like its 
body, is human : its high cap repreffents a 
cone, the ancient emblem of the fun; and’ 
formerly, perhaps, the ftatue might have 
been painted blue, and decorated with em- 
blems fimilar to thofe defcribed by Eufebius.* 
The myfterious gloom, apparent about this 
temple, led Norden to think it fepulchral, 
and hence he miftakes a large fquare table, 
“ quite plain and without any infcription, 
ftanding in the centie,” which was doubtlefs 
the altar on which the deity adored, or his 
ftatue, ftood, for a tomb-ftone that covered 
fo^ie urn or mummy depofited below.'f- A 
cloiftcr, he informs us, runs all round the in- 
fide of the building, and it is fupported 
throughrits whole length by columns. It is en- 
tered through two grand gates, the one to the 
South, the other to the North ; another proof of 
uniformity in the ideas of thofe who formed, 
the ancient caverns, to which Porphyry, cited 

before, 

• See Eufebii Prsep. Evang. p. iifi. 

■}- See Norden, vol. ii. p. foi. 
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before, alludes, and tliofe who built the 
tian temples. He adds, that the walls are co- 
vered with hierogl3'phics of the moft ancient 
kind, arebedawbed Avith dirt, and blackened 
Avith the fmoke of fires, which the fliepherds 
have kindled there. As it cannot, hoAvever, 
be fuppofed, that, immediately under the tro- 
pic of Cancer, many fires were ever necelTa- 
ry to warm the fliivering fliepherd, it is more 
reafonable to conclude, that thofe walls were 
blackened with the fmoke of former facrifices 
and the incenfe that was kept continually burn- 
ing. It is probable that this temple had o- 
ther magnificent colonnades and portals, and 
that we fee but its majeftic fragments j for, 
Pococke defcribes, about the middle of the 
ifland, the remains of a (lately gate of red 
granite, finely adorned with hieroglyphics, 
Arhich he fuppofes to have been one of the 
grand entrances of the ferpenfs temple.* 

We arrive, at length, at El Heiff, the ancient 
Phile, the boundary of our voyage ; and the 
very name offers no inconfiderable matter of 
refledtion. From its ancient appellation, its 
modem Arabic name, in fadl, does not vary ; 
except in the mode of Avriting it; for, El 

Heiff, 


# Pocockc, vol. i. p. 118. 
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HeifF, read in the European manner, as the 
latter Greeks read, from left to right, will 
turn out to be no other than Phile. I fay 
the latter Greeks, becaufe the more ancient 
method of writing, even in Greece, was not 
always from left to right ; fince there jire ma- 
ny ancient Greek coins and monuments, 
which evince, that, like the Arabians them- 
felves, they at firft followed the ftyle of writ- 
ing in ufe among the Egyptians and Phoeni- 
cians, fi'oni whom, by means of Gadmus, 
they obtained them. Afterwards, indeed, 
they adopted that curious method of writing 
alternately from the right hand to the left, 
and froih the left to right, called Bna-r^opihvy 
or after the manner in which furrows are 
ploughed by oxen; of which method alfo 
there are monumental infcriptions yet remain^ 
ing.* An ancient writer aiferts, that from 
this way of writing the Latin word verfus 
was derived; verfus vulgo vocati, quia lie 
feribebant antiqui, ficut aratur terra, quos et 
hodie ruftici verfus vocant.-p It is not im- 
poffible, however, that this mode of writing 

might 

• Confult the Sigsean and other infcriptions in Mr. ChifliuU's 
Antiquitates Afiaticae, p. 126. 

■f Ilidor. Orig. lib, vi, cap. 14.. 
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;n%ht be derived from the Jirophe and anti- 
Jirophe of the ancient poets, when they fang 
the praifes of Aj:)ollo, whofe priefts were ao 
cuftomed to dance round his altars, firft from 
the right hand, and then back again from 
tlje left, in imitation of his own fiippofed 
motion in the heavens. We have in this in- 
ftance frefli evidence how much, in all facred 
concerns, their condu6t was influenced by 
their aftronomical fpeculations. 

Phile is a fmall ifland, fcarcely half a league 
in circumference, immediately bordering on 
Ethiopia and the cataracts. It is reprefented 
as exceedingly high land, rugged and broken, 
but abounding “ with fuperb antiquities.'’* Its 
whole rocky coaft is cut out in the form of a 
wall, lofty and of vaft thicknefs, with what 
appeared to our travellers to be baftions and 
fortifications.-f- It enclofed the moft facred, as 
the Egyptians thought, of all deppfits, the 
relics of Ofiris, and the whole ifland was 
efteemed to be confecrated ground. In the 
Thebais, there could not be a more foleran 
oath taken than that by the remains of Oliris, 
inhumed in the hallowed ifland of Phile.J 

The 


• Norden, vol. ii. p. i»,. ^ Pococke, vol. i. p. iio. 

J I^od. Sic. lib. i. p. 19. 
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*nte travellers, fo often cited above, dfei 
fcribe the ruins of what they denotninate 
two temples; but as, according to Pococke, 
the Hland itfelf does not exceed a quarter of 
fi mile in length, or half a quarter of a mite 
in breadth, we may reafonably conclude 
that the two ftrudtures defcribed are only 
the more prominent fe^tions of one vaft edi- 
fice, of which the fmaller portions and the 
conne<S;ing lines are loft amidft the inroads 
of oblivious tinie and the rubbifti accumu- 
lated by the fubverlipn of fuch mighty ruins. 
The principal entrance into this temple m as 
on the North fide, and it was under a grand 
pjrramidal gate, with a lofty obelilk of red 
granite on each fide within ; the lyrqbols of 
Ofiris, whofe relics were preferred there. 
This noble gate, and all the walls of the 
temple, are richly covered with hieroglyphics 
in the bell ftyle, among which is more parti- 
cularly and frequently difcemible the figure 
of the facred hawk, another fymbol of the 
beneficent Ofiris; and the pccafiop of its 
being fo will prefently be explained, as well 
as the mythologic hiftory, tq which nearly 
all the facred animals and plants of Egypt, 
engraved or painted in their temples, iiave 

o 4 reference. 
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reference. On the plates of Norden, beyond 
the grand entrance, may be diftm6tly traced 
interior courts, and long colonnades of pil- 
lars, beautifully wrought, with varied capi- 
tals, of wliich Ipecimens are exhibited in a 
feparate engraving; capitals, which, though 
fabricated long before the Grecian prders were 
invented, this author alTerts, and the defigns 
demonftrate, in contradiction to all that has 
been advanced concerning the total want of 
talte and genius in the Egyptian architecture, 
“ to be of the utmoft delicacy.”* 

Throughout the whole of this famous 
ifland, where anciently the folemn and myfte- 
rious rites of Ifis w'ere celebrated with fuch 
dillinguifhed pomp and fplendor, there ap- 
peared to Mr. Norden to run fubterraneous 
pafliiges. He attempted to defcend feveral of 
the Heps that led down into them, but was 
prevented, by the filth and rubbilli w ith which 
tiiey were filled, txom penetrating to any depth. 
It Avas probably in thole gloomy avenues, fo 
fimilar to the cavern-excavations of India, 
that the grand and myltic arcana of this god- 
dels were unfolded to the adoring afpirant ; 
while the folemn hynans of initiation refound- 

e4 

» See Norden, -vcl. ii. p. 1*7, and Pococke, voL i. p. lai. 
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through the long extent of thofe ftoni* 
recefles. It was there that fuperftition at 
midnight waved high her flaming torch be-- 
fore the image of Ifis, borne in proceflion; 
3,nd there that her chofen priefts, in holy ec- 
flafy, chanted their fweeteft fymphonies. 

This defcriptiou of the proudeft temple, 
and this allufion to the fecret rites of Ifis, 
will naturally induce the reader to turn his 
eye to the page of Apuleius, who was initiated 
into them, and whofe relation will ferve as 
introductory to that ample inquiry into the 
phyfical theology and animal worlhip of 
Egypt, with which it is my intention to con- 
clude this chapter. The whole inftitution, 
though not without a deep moral and theolo- 
gical meaning, independent of the phyfical 
allegory, bore immediate allufion to the pro- 
gi-effive ftages of agriculture, and the paflage 
of the Sun, or Ofiris, from one tropic to the 
other. The fecret procefs by which prolific 
nature, or Ifis, matures the embryo feed, com-r 
mitted to its bofom, was in thofe rites myfte- 
rioufly, but expreflTively, fymboli^ed by grains 
of wheat or barley, depofited in covered baf- 
kets and confecrated vafes, borne about the 
priefts, into which no curious eye was per- 
* ' mitted, 
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mitted to penetrate. The departure of the 
fun for the coU Northern figns was annouiie- 
ed by bitter wailings and lamentations of the 
prieit, who bemoaned Ofiris as if deceafed, 
and Ifis, for a time deferted by her lord. 
Darknefs, therefore, the deep incumbent dark* 
jiefs that maps the wintry horizfon, (for it 
was at the winter-solstice that thefe cele4 
brations were invariably performed,) waS made 
to involve the fubterraneous vault, and the 
ftings of famine goaded the afpirant, fainting 
with the long abftinence, enjoined previonfly 
to initiation. During all this melancholy 
procels, according to Plutarch, a gilded Apis, 
or facred bull, the fymboJ of Ofiris, was ex- 
pofed to the vieiv of the people, covered with 
black lawn, in token of the imagined deceafe 
of the god of Egypt.* All of a fudden the 
funounding darknefe was, diffipated by the 
glare . of torches, borne aloft by priefts, who 
were arrayed in white linen veflmentsj which 
reached down to their feet, and who preceded 
the difconlblate Ifis, anxioufly exploring he? 
loft hulband. Other priefts, arrayed in timi-i 
lar ftoles of virgin white, followed after. The 
fiift prieft; carried a lamp, burning with un-; 

commo^ 

* Plutarch de ICde et Ofiride, p. 364. 
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common fplendour, and fixed in a boat of 
gold ; the emblem of Ofiris failing round the 
world in the facred fcj'^phus. The fecond 
prieft bore two golden altars, flaming to his 
honour and that of his queen. The third 
prieft in one hand earned a palm-fcra/JcA, cu- 
yioufly wrought in foliated gold ; in the other, 
the magic wand, or caduceus, of Hermes. 
The fourth prieft carried a fmall palm-^ree, 
the branch matured to its perfedt growth. 
This plant, budding eveiy month, I have be- 
fore obferved, was an emblem of the moon ; 
the branch, I conceive, fymbolized that orb 
in its increafe ; the tree, the full-orbed moon. 
The fame prieft carried alfo a golden vafe in 
the form of a pap, which contained, fays 
Apuleius, the facred milk, the milk, I ap- 
prehend, of the Dea Multimamma, the many- 
breafted mother, by which univerfal nature is 
nourilhed. The fifth prieft carried the golden 
van, the myftica vannus lacehi, by which the 
ripened com was to be winnowed. And the 
fixth and laft prieft carried the facred amphora^ 
or vafe with two handles, whence eopious li- 
bations of generous wine, the gift of Ofiris 
and Ills, or, in other words, of Bacchus and 
Ceres, were poured gu^ in honour of the ce- 

leftial 


leftial donors.* This folerati feftival conti- 
nued during four complete days, by which 
were fliadowed out the four wintry months, 
when Ofiris was imagined to he found, and his 
fuppofed return to the Southern ligns, by 
which Ifis, or nature, was rejoiced and vcr. 
getation invigorated, was hailed with burfts 
of joy and fongs of triumph- The procef- 
lion now emerged, like the riling beam of 
Oliris, fiom the darknefs of the nether he- 
inifphere, and the gloomy damps of fubtertra- 
neous caverns were exchanged for the vilify- 
ing wairoth of a vernal fun. All ranks and 
ages mingled in the feftive dance ; garlands 
of frelh flowers decorated every head, and 
mirth fate on every brow. Rich unguents 
and collly perfumes were difperfed in prpfu- 
fion around. Some waked the melodious 
pipe; others played on the golden and filver 
Cftra ; while others again, in tranfport, fmote 
the Thebaic harp of wondrous ftru«^lure and 
of magic potency i-f* 

It is the opinion of M. Niebuhr, inferted 
in his chapter upon the Elefhanta cavern, 

that 


, '* Apuleii Metamorpl). vol. ii. lib. ii. p. sSa.Edit Bipont. 

f See engravings of two Thebaic harps in the firft volume of Mr, 
Brace’s Travels. 
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that a full examination of the antiquity of Ca-* 
veins, their form and decorations, would not 
only throw great light upon the ancient liif- 
tory of India itfelf, but upon the hillory and 
theologic rites of other Aliatic nations of the 
ancients. An attention to their aftronomical 
fpeculations can alone unfold to us the fecret 
meaning of their rites and worlhip. With 
this key I have endeavoured, not wholly,- 1 
truft, unfuccefsfully, to unlock the portals of 
the fanftuaries in which their theological and 
philofophical myfteries were anciently cele- 
brated in caverns and cavern-temples, and 
poffibly I may have contributed 1‘omewhat to- 
wards removing the veil of obfcurity, in which 
the hiftory, the rites, and delign, of the an- 
cient fuperftitions have been fo long involved. 
That certain myfterious rites were there cele- 
brated has been proved, as far as analogy, in 
theological fentiments, and fimilarity, in the 
fabrication of the Indian caverns and cavern- 
temples, with thofe in the mountains of Per- 
lia and Upper Egypt, could tend to eftablifli 
the proof. For, to what purpofe was there 
the double entrance into them, by No rt n e r xr 
AND Southern Gates, accordins: to the Ho- 
meric defeription of the Cave of the Nymphs, 

inferted 
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hiferted in a former volume, of whicli, the 
North entrance was that through which the 
foul, in its journey of the Metempfychofis, 
palled to the lower fpheres, while that to the 
South was facred to celeftials alone; and, fi- 
nally, for what purpofe were intended the 
winding avenues, the high altars, the tanks 
for ablution, and the gloomy interior receffes, 
but for the regular peifomiance of fimilar ce- 
remonies, and the arduous exercife of kin- 
dred virtues? 
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SECTION V. 

The JVJiole of this SeBion is devoted to the more 
particular Conf deration of that ancient Spe- 
cies of phpfical Superjhtum praSiifed in the 
Temples of Egypt above-deferihed ; and, in 
the Courfe of it, the celebrated 'Treat if c of 
Plutarch concerning Ifis and Ofiris is examin- 
ed and explained. — Nearly all the hierogly- 
phic Animals and Plants honoured unth Vene- 
ration in Egypt have Reference to the aflro- 
nomical Speculations of the Priejis of that 
Country', or are illujirative of the various 
Pheznomena of Nature. — Ofiris, why repre- 
fented of a black Colour, and fitting on the 
Lotos. — Why, among Animals, the Cat, the 
Dog, the Lion, the Sphynx, the Searahoeus, 
the Ibis, the Ichneumon, and Crocodile, con- 
fidered as facred. — Why, among Plants, the 
Nymphcea, the Onion, and others, ' regarded, 
in the fame Light. — The Arguments of the 
whole Inquiry fummed up, and farther Proof 

adduced 
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adduced from the Refult of the clofe Affinity 
of the ancient Religion and Ciftoms of Egypt 
and India. 

H ad the exteniive hiftorj, to which thele 
Differtations are only introductory, al- 
lowed me fufficient leifure, I had formed the 
defign of comparing throughout the famous 
treatife of Plutarch, on the fuperftitious wor- 
Ibip anciently paid to Ofiris and Ifis, with the 
accounts of the Indian mythology and the 
theological rites, detailed to us in the page of 
M. Sonnerat and our more accurate country- 
man Mr. Wilkins. That treatife contains a 
vaft, but confiifed, mafs of matter relative to 
the ancient theology of the Oriental world ; 
on the whole highly inftruCtive, but ill arrang- 
ed and digefted; and, as is fufficiently evi- 
dent, fcarcely underftood by the author him- 
felf. The whole treatife is probably a mytho- 
logical hiftory of the earlieft fovereigns and he- 
roes of Egypt, under the fabulous characters 
of Ofiris, Ifis, Orus, and Typhon, reprefented 
by fymbols emblematical of their refpeCtive 
powers, and the good or evil qualities poffeffed 
by them. Indeed Plutarch confirms this fup- 
6 pofition, 
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pofition, by exprefsly afferting, that the in* 
tention of the inftitution of the Egyptian 
rites and myfteries was, “to preferve the me- 
mory of fome valuable piece of hiftory, or to 
reprefent to us fome of the grand phaenomena 
of nature/’* 

The precife period when the Egyptians 
began firft to darken the page of genuine hif- 
tory, by blending with it the fables of mytho- 
logy, was probably that moment of national 
infatuation when they began to deify deceafed 
mortals; Avhen they began to worlhip the 
hoft of heaven, and regard with veneration 
the elements of nature; for, in fa6t, their 
deities almoft entirely confifted of canonized 
heroes, planets, liars, and elements, fym- 
bolically fculptured in their temples. At 
whatever period, however, the Egyptian hie- 
roglyphics were firft invented, their original 
meaning was fcarcely known, even to the 
priefts themfelves, at the ®ra of the invafion 
of Cambyfes: and, at the time when the 
Macedonian invader erected Alexandria, pro- 
bably out of- the ruins of Memphis, the 
knowledge of them was wholly obliterated 
from their minds. The reader, who may 

not 

• Plutarch de Ifide et Ofiride, p, »o, edit. Squire. 
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not have perafed Kircher and other antiqua- 
ries on the fubjecl:, will be able to form fome 
idea of their general defignation and intention 
from the following account given by Plu- 
tarch, concerning thofe on the portal of the 
temple of MinerA a, at Sais. The firft, in or- 
der, of the hierogI\q)hics engraven on that 
portal was an infant; next to him was 
fculptured an old man; next followed a 
HAWK ; then a fish ; and, laftly, a sea- 
horse. The meaning of this hieroglyphic in- 
feription he afferts, probably on the exprefs 
autliority of the priefts of that temple, was as 
follows : “ Oh ! you, who are coming into the 
world, and you, who are going out of it, know 
that the Deity abhors immodefty ” And he 
thus explains the fymbols that defignated the 
precept : by the infant were lignified thofe who 
are coming into life, or the young ; by the old 
man, thofe who are going out of it, or the 
aged ; the haw^k was their moft common fym- 
bol of Ofiris, or God ; the fifli was an ani- 
mal which the Egyptians held in abhorrence, 
becaufe it had relation to that fea, the cruel 
Typhon, which fwallowed up their beloved 
Kile, for whicb reafon alfo they thought 
every affociation with pilots induced pollu- 
^ tion; 
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tion ; wliile by the fea-horfe was typified im- 
pudence, that creature being affirmed, by na- 
turahfts, firft to flay his fire, and afterwards 
to violate his dam. Confonant to this mode 
of fymbolizing ran the whole ftream of the 
Egyptian theology ; and, in exa6i unifon with 
it, the univerfal tenor of Plutarch’s philofo- 
phical effay accords. Every thing is involved 
in the veil of allegory and phyfics. Thus 
Ofiris, being the firft great and good princi- 
ple, and water, according to the doctrine both 
of Hermes and the Grecian Thales, the firft 
principle of things, is reprefented of a black 
colour; becaufe water is black, and gives a 
black tint to every thing with which it is 
mingled. Again, water, or the principle of 
abundant moifture in human bodies, caufes 
generation, and therefore, in another refpedt, 
is a proper fymbol of Ofiris, the fource of 
nutrition and fecundity. For inftance, ob- 
ferves Plutarch, in young and vigorous per- 
fons, in whom moifture preponderates, the 
hair is black and bufhy, while in wrinkled 
age, where moifture is deficient, the hair is 
thin and grey. Hence the Mnevis, or facred 
ox of Heliopolis, the fymbol of Ofiris, was 
black ; while the land of Egypt itfelf derived 
the name of C hem i a (a term explained in the 
p 2 preceding 
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preceding chapter) fi’om the blacknets of its 
fat and humid foil. On this account, Ofiris 
is fometimes delineated on coins and fculp- 
tures fitting on the leaf of the lotos, an aqua- 
tic plant ; and, at other times, failing with 
Ills in a boat round that world which fublifts 
and is holden together by the pervading 
power of humidity. 

In various preceding paflTages we have feen 
how remarkably, in many points, the charac- 
ters of Ofiris and Seeva agree ; and, if the 
characters of the Egyptian and Indian deities 
thus coincide, no lels do many of the peculiar 
rites with which they were honoured. 

Many of the circumftances more immedi- 
ately parallel have been already noticed, and 
many additional will be pointed out here- 
after. It may, with truth, be remarked, in 
regard to the mythology of thefe refpeCtive 
nations, that the general principles upon 
w'hich it is founded are nearly the fame; 
although the objeCl, by which their concep- 
tions are lymbolized, occalionally vary. I’o 
prefent the reader with a remarkable inllance 
of this in the cafe of Ifis, in her lunar 
character, and Chandra, or the lunar orb, 
perfonified by the Hindoos. I have already 
obferved, that, in Egypt, the fymbol of the 

moon 
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moon' Mas a cat; whereas the f^mbol of that 
fatellite, in India, is a rabbit. One reafon, 
ailigned by Plutarch for the former lymbol, 
M as the contradtion and dilatation of the pu- 
pil of the eye of the former animal, ivhich, he 
alTerts, groivs larger at the full of the moon, 
but decreafes ivith her waning orb. There 
arc, however, other reafons equall}’ probable, 
and not lefs curious, mentioned by that au- 
thor, and in the fame page, for the adoption 
of the comparifon, which are the activity and 
vigilance of that animal tluring the fealbn of 
the night, the variegated colours -which its 
fpotted fliin difclofes to the view, and its re~ 
markable rECUXuiTv. Thefc latter peculia- 
rities are equally exemplified in the rabbit 
of the Indian Ciiaxora, and Ihew a re- 
markable conformity of idea. 

Nearly all the aaiinals and jilants of Egypt 
M^ere made ul'e of in illuftration of their cver- 
A’arying and complicated mythology. M bile 
I’ome -were honoured as the r('piefentativcs of 
benevolent, others were dreaded and abhorred 
as the lymbols of malignant, deities. By 
thefe deities were principally meant the orbs 
of heaven ; and, by the benevolence and 
malignity alluded to, were intended the be- 
nign or noxious intluenccs wliicii thev Ihcd. 

r 3 ‘ 'Idle 
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The DOG was at once, an emblem of vigi- 
lance and fidelity, and a lymbol of Sirius, 
the dog-ftar, thatceleftial barker, whofe he- 
liacal rifing, we have feen, announced the 
commencement of the new year; and, for 
my own part, I am inclined to think that the 
bull, equally facred to Ofiris and Seeva, was, 
after all, principally fymbolical of the bull 
OF THE ZODIAC, OF Jol in taUTO. 

When the period of the inundation ap- 
proached, the figure of Anubis, with a dog's 
head placed on its (boulders, was exalted on 
high, as a fignal for the retreat of the natives 
to their artificial terraces, elevated beyond the 
utmoft height of the rifing waters. This 
Anubis Avas the Mercury of the Egyptians, 
as is evident from the caduceus which he 
bears in his hand on molt Egyptian fculptures ; 
hence he was often called in other 

words, Mercury-Anubis. Plutarch, when 
explaining upon afironomical principles the 
mythology of Egypt, tells us, that, by Anubis, 
the Egyptians meant the horizontal 
CIRCLE, that (eparates the invifible part of 
the world, which they called nepthys, from 
the vifible, to which they gave the name of 
Isis. If the reader (liould be inclined to 
credit this affertion of Plutarch, and, carry- 


ing 
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ing on the aftronomical allufion, ftiould be 
anxious to know the real meaning of the ca- 
duceus, which he conftantly bears, it falls to 
my province to unfold the real fignification 
of that miftaken fymbol, as it will hereafter 
largely to defcant on the true hiftory of this 
famous mythologic character, who I have 
obferved is the god Bhood, of whom we 
read in the Indian hiftory. The reader, who 
will take the trouble to turn to page 201 of 
the preceding volume of this work, will find 
all the myftery laid open in the figure of the 
celeftial ferpents, a fymbol by which, it is 
there obferved, the ancients hieroglyphically 
defignated the fun’s path through the zodiac ; 
and the circular curve defcribed by the 
moon’s orbit, to which the Oricmtal aftrono- 
mers anciently gave the name of the dragon’s 
head, belly, and tail. 



Let him now take a pencil and draw the 
ftrait line of the equator through the centre 
of that circular figure, fo as that one part 
Ihall pafs through the opening, called the 
moon’s qfcending node^ and the oppofite one, 
called her defcending node. He has only to 
fuppofe the bodies of thofe, or fimilar fer- 
pentine figures, lengthened and twilled round 
the line thus drawn, and he will have the 
true caduceus of Hermes ; of that god, who, 
being nothing elfe, in reality, but the horizon- 
tal circle ’perjmijied^ equally touches upon the 
confines of light and darknefe, and is, there- 
fore, like the faithful dog, his fymbol on 
earth, equally vigilant by day and by night ; 
of that god, who is the patron of thieves, 
whofe depredations are made by night ; of 
that god, who is the condudlor of departed 
Ipirits to the region of Tartarus ; that is, in 
Ipite of all the reveries of Gentile fuperftition, 
the inferior henaifphere, which is the only 
HELjj of the Afiatic theologians.^ 

It 


• For many ufefal hints on the aftronomical mythology of the 
Hindoos I am proud to acknowledge my lalling obligations to 
Nathaniel Baassey Hauied, Esq. who has deeply inveftigated 
that cntious fubjca, and who, I hope, will be Veiled by the liune 

ardent 
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It is owing to this afpe^l of Hermes towards 
the two hemifpheres, that, according to my- 
thologifts, one-half of his face was painted 
bright, the other black and clouded ; fincq 
he was lometimes in heaven and foinetimes in 
Pluto’s realm. He is, therefore, drawn with 
the ferpent'Woven caduceus in his hand,, 
alluding at once' to North and South la- 
titude; for, with that caduceus he alter- 
nately conducted fouls to hell, or brought 
them up from thence, as he is defcribqd by 
Virgil : 

O 


Hoc animas ille evocat orco 
Fallentes, alias fub triftia tartara mittit. 

aSn.lib.4. 

As an additional evidence, if any need be 
adduced, how intimate a connedlion formerly 
fubfifted between the Egyptians and Indians, 
maybe advanced the circumftance ofthe lion, 
fo much abounding in the hieroglyphics of 
the latter, an4 conferring the illultrious title 
of SING on the families ot her nobleft rajahs. 
The lion is rather a native of Africa than the 

Indian 


ardent love of fcience which has induced him to become the decided 
and liberal patron of this undertaking, at fome future period, toprefent 
the public with the refult of his profound and elaborate refearches. 
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Indian continent; and was, in a particular 
manner, the object of Egyptian regard, be- 
caufe the Delta was inundated when the sun 
entered Leo. It is on that account Plutarch 
remarks in his treatife, that the doors of the 
Egyptian temples were ornamented with the 
Expanded jaws of lions. In this inftance, likc- 
wife, there is not only reference to that noble 
animal who ranges the teneftrial globe, the 
moft expreffive fymbol of dauntlefs fortitude ; 
but direct and unequivocal allufion to the 
HON OF THE ZODIAC. 

The spiiYNx, an imaginary animal, com- 
pounded of the head and breafts of a virgin 
and the body of a lion, was holden through- 
out Egypt in the higheft efteem, not only 
becaufe it pointedly alluded to the power of 
the fame s u n in the figns Leo and Virgo, but 
becaufe it was the fymbol of the moft facred 
and profound myfteries. Hence it arofe that 
the Egyptian priefts, who, by various lymbols, 
laboured to imprels on the minds of their dil- 
ciples an awful and deep fenfe of the myfteries 
of religion, and the neceility of obferving a 
profound fecrecy in regard to the fubjedts. un- 
folded in the ceremonies of initiation, made 
the approaches to their temples through a long 

line 
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line of SPHYNXES, fonning a folemn and ma- 
jeftic avenue to the abode of deit3^ On this 
account too upon the reverfe of moft of the 
coins on which either the Egyptian temples 
or deities are engraven, we oblerve-the figure 
of Harpocrates, the god of lilence, Handing 
with his finger placed on his mouth; “ a 
proper emblem,” fays Plutarch, “ of that 
modeft diffidence and cautious filence which 
we ought ever to obferve in all concerns rela- 
tive to religion.”* 

We fliould be filled with equal aftoniffi- 
ment and deteftation of that idolatrous race 
for paying divine honours to fo impure an 
animal as the goat, under the name of 
Mendes, did we not know that Capricorn 
was one of the figns of the zodiac, and that 
the afterifm, denominated Gemini, was in the 
ancient Oriental fphere dcfignated by two 
Kins. It was not, therefore, the Goat, con- 
fidered merely as the fymbol of Pan, or the 
great prolific principle of nature perfonified, 
that was in their worlhip of that animal folely 
intended to be adored. Their veneration for 
the Goat was doubtlefs highly increafed by 
thejr aftronoinical fpeculations, and it was 

the 


* Plutarch de Ifide et Ofiride, p. 75. 
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the fun in Capricorn and Gemini, who was 
the principal object of that devotion.' Of the 
fame nature probably, and originating in the 
fame fource, was the woriliip paid to tlie 
RAM, which was the emblem of the folar 
power in Aries. Canopus, the god of ma- 
riners, or rather the watery element per- 
fonified, was -another of their gods highly 
venerated ; and we tliall fcarcely be furprifed 
when we find that, in the old Egyptian fphere, 
Canopus and Aquarius, or the Water-bearer, 
ARE THE SAME. Mythologifts have been 
perplexed to find out the reafon of Scorpio 
b^ilig one of the figns of the zodiac ; and 
even the ingenious reafon of the Abbe Le 
Pluche is not entirely fatisfadlory.* In the old 
Egyptian fphere, that fign was diftinguiflied 
by a Crocodile, and the crocodile was the 
fymbol of Typhon, the evil genius of Egypt 
and eternal adverfary of Ofiris, who Avas 
elevated to the zodiac under that emblem. 
Ilis Avas undoubtedly the firit Virgo of the 
celeltial fphere, and Ihc is there placed bj’ that 
name. Sagittarius again, or the Archer, is, 
on the Egyptian fphere, called Nephte, and 
is there defignated as the armour-bearer of 

Ofiris, 

• See Hilloire du Ciel, vol. i. p. 9. 



Ofiris, fimply by the fymbol of an arm, hold- 
ing the weapons, that is, the flaming arrow, 
or penetrating ray, of Oliris, the sux. 
Ofiris, the guardian genius and god of Egypt, 
in the hieroglyphics of that country, is fre- 
quently decorated with the head of the facred 
Ibis, or the flork, an animal that preys upon 
the flying ferpents, which, in the fpring of 
the year, come in fwamis from Arabia, and 
would, if not deflroyed, overfpread and de- 
folate the country. In the lign we denomi- 
nate Cancer, Ofiris is again brought to our 
view on the fphere of Egypt, with the head of 
this guardian Ibis ; but, as the fun begins to 
be retrograde in that fign, they added to it 
the tail of a crab, an animal that walks 
backward. The meaning of the former fymbol 
being gradually forgotten, it was expunged, 
and the whole body of Cancer being intro- 
duced, inftead of it, the fign was denominated 
from it : but the true meaning of it is son 
RETROGRADUS. The Libra of the zodiac is 
perpetually feen upon all the hieroglyphics 
of Egypt, which is at once an argument of 
the great antiquity of that afterifm, and of 
the probability of its having been originally 
fabricate by the aftronomical fons of Miz- 


raim. 
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raim. By the Balance they are fuppofecl by 
fome to have denoted the equality of days 
and nights at the period of the fun’s arriving 
at this fign ; and by others it is alferted, that 
this aiterifm, at firft only the Beam, was 
exalted to its llation in the zodiac from its 
being the ufeful Nilometer by wliich they 
meafured the height of the inundating waters, 
to which Egyptian cuftom there may pojfihly 
be fome remote allufion in that palfage of 
holy writ, where the fublime prophet defcribes 
the Almighty as meajuring the waters in the 
hallow of his hand.* 

I fliall not, at prefent, prolong thefe re- 
marks upon the zodiac of Egypt. It is my 
intention, in the fu-ft volume of the history 
itfelf, to prefent the reader with an engraving 
of it, when he will fee the original figures of 
which the afterifins, ufed from age to age, 
down to this day, to denote the zodiacal 
figns, are only contra^ions. Warburton has 
already remarked the refemblance which fome 
of them bear to the Egyptian hieroglyphics ; 
and he particularly fpecifics it in the figns 
Taurus, Gemini, Libra, and Aquarius. All 
thefe circumftances united may feem to 

demonttrate 
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demoirftrate that the zodiac is entirely of 
Egyptian origin ; but it will hereafter appear 
to be only fo in part. Like the Greeks, they 
altered the figures which Avere already formed 
to agree Avith their oAvn mythology. Let us 
now advert to fome other Egyptian fymbols 
that have an aftronomical allufion. 

One of the moft venerated and univerfal of 
the facred fymbols of Egypt, confpicuous in 
all their hieroglyphics, and decorating a thou- 
fand gems in the cabinets of Europe, Avas the 
scARAB^us, or beetle; for, thefe animals 
beipg fuppofed, by naturalifts, to be all males, 
catling the feed of generation into round balls 
of earth, as a genial nidus to mature it, and 
rolling them backward with their hinder feet, 
Avhile they themfelves look dired;ly fonvard, 
are confidered as proper tymbols of the sun ; 
who, during the period of his retrogradation 
feems to proceed through the heavens in 
a direction contrary to the order of the 
figns. 

The crocodile was an animal fertile of fym- 
bolical wonders, both io phyfics and aftrono- 
my. Let the aftonithed naturalift examine 
his mouth, and he will there find, fay they, 
S60 teeth, the exadl number of the days of the 

ancient 
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ancient year. Let him count the number ef 
the eggs which the female lays at a time, and 
the amount is 60, a number of great requeft 
in the calculations of Aliatic aftronomers. It 
is very remarkable, in regard to certain 
ammals and plants, that-fome were highly 
venerated in one region of Egypt, and held 
in the utmoft detellation in another. The 
crocodile was one of thofe animals : for, in the 
neighbourhood of the lake Maeris, they were 
regarded as facred, and there was a particular 
city' devoted to their rites, and called, from 
them, Crocodilopolis, though its more an- 
cient name was Arfinoe. Here there was a 
tame one always preferred with great care, at- 
tended by a train of- priefts* who adorned his 
ears with jewels, and decked his body with 
ornaments of gold. The moft delicate viands 
were allotted for his food, while living ; and, 
when dead, his body was embalmed, and bu- 
ried with great funeral pomp. By the inha- 
bitants of Elephantina, on the contrary, and, 
in general, throughout all Egypt belides, this 
animal was holden in the utmoft abhorrence ; 
becaufe Typhon, the evil genius of Egypt, 
was thought to have been changed into a cro- 
codile; and, therefore, in their hieroglyphics, 

* that 
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iW animal was his lymbol. By Typhon, I 
have repeatedly obferved, muii be underilood 
whatever in nature was gloomy and malig- 
nant ; and he is, on that account, conftantiy 
jepiefented as the implacable enemy of .Ofiris, 
the fun, the fource of light and the fountain 
of benevolence. Ofiris was in the end de- 
ftroyed by Typhon ; and this probably gave 
Occafion to another fymbol, recorded by Ho- 
rua-ApoHo:, of a nature exceedingly curious 
and deferving of notice. “ The crocodile,” 
he fays, “ in the hieroglyphics of Egypt, de- 
noted the East and the W est, which were 
confidered as the extremities of the fun’s 
courfe.”* This circuioftance in a very par- 
ticular manner denotes the intimate connec- 
tion -fubfi&ng between their phyfical and 
theological fpeculations. They looked with 
horror on whatever limited the extent of the 
thearing beam and influence of their benefi- 
cent Ofiris; and, as Typhon was his de- 
they typified the Eaft and Weft, the 
boundaries of his courfe, by the crocodile, 
the acknowledged fymbol of Typhon. 

The Ibis, a bird refismbhng the ilork, with 
a long neqk and a cuned beak, was hold^ 

amoi^ 

• Hori Apollonis Hieroglyphica, p. 70. Edit. 1615. 
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among them in the higheft veneration, be- 
caufe, as recently obierved, it deft roved the 
venomous brood of flying ferpents, which, 
coming from Arabia dt the commencement of 
the fpring, fpread their fatal ravages through 
Ji^gypt. There were alfo other curious reafons 
for their regarding the Ibis with peculiar re- 
fpedt. The firlt was of a phyfical kind; for, 
tins bird, Plutarch relates, originally taught 
mankind the medicinal ufe of the clyfter, 
that being the method which it takes to 
cleanfe and purge itfclf ; and, for this purpofe, 
its extended neck and beak are well calculat- 
ed. The fecond w'as founded on their ardent 
love of geometrical ftudies ; for, according to 
the fame author, the fpace between its legs, 
when parted afunder as it walks, together with 
its beak, forms a complete equilateral trian- 
gle. The third refulted from their aftronomi- 
cal fpeculations; for, the black and white 
feathers of this bird are fo curioufly and alter- 
nately blended, as to furnifli to the attentive 
fpeeftatora lively reprelentation of the moons 
gibbofit.y. Under the impulfe of the laft- 
mentioned fentimeiits, they thought the afpic, 
an infech that moves alonw with great faciU- 
ty and glibnefs, without any perceptible or- 
6 gans 
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gahs lor motion, to be a proper fymbol of the 
celeftial orjjs, gliding fwiftly, but filentlj, 
through the expanfe of heaven. A more than 
ufual fliare of veneration was paid to the Ich- 
neumon, an animal diftinguilhed for the 
deadly hatred which it bore to the crocodile, 
whofe eggs it inftind;ively explored, and, by 
breaking them vdierefoever it found them, 
prevented the increafe of that formidable and 
pernicious progeny of the Nile. 

But not only the race of animals, even the 
vegetable world, received homage from the 
fervilely fuperftitious race of Egypt. The firft 
to be mentioned, as of all others the moft ve- 
nerated, is the majeftic Lotos, hi whofe con- 
fecrated bolbm Brahma was born, and Ofiris 
delights to float. This is the fublime, the 
hallowed, fymbol that eternally occurs in Ori- 
ental mythology ; and, in truth, not without 
fubftantial realbn; for, it is itfelf a lovely- 
prodigy! it contains a treafure of phyfical 
inftrur^lion, and affords to the enraptured bo- 
tanift exhauftlefs matter of amufement and 
contemplation. No wonder, therefore, that 
the philofophizing fons of Mizraim* adorned 

their 

* The reader will perhaps be aftonifhed to hear that the term 
Misra, the moft ancient and fcriptural name of Egypt, conftantly 
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fheir majeftic fthidlui’es with the fpreading 
tendrils of this vegetable; and made the 
ample expanding vafe that crowns its 
ftern, the capital of their moft beautiful co- 
lumns. 

In a preceding part of this volume on the 
Indian theology I cited Herodotus to prove 
in what high eftimation this plant was ancient- 
ly holden in Egypt; and, from M. Savary, 
quoted alfo in the fame page, we learned 
that the fame veneration for this plant con- 
tinues, at this diftant inten'^al, to animate her 
oppreffed progeny. We leam from the for- 
mer that it was called the Lily of the Nile, 
from its growing in abundance on the 
banks of that river; and that the marthes of 
the Delta were covered with it ; that it was 
a moft majeftic plant, rifing fometinres two 

foot 


occurs both as a title of honour and as an appeUatiTe in the iboft 
ancient Sanfcreet books. Confult Aliatic Refcarches, vo!. i. p. 270. 
And, as a farther proof of it, take the following paffage in the 
Sacontala; p. 44, a drama, written a century before Chrift, tod allti- 
£ve tp, as well as defcriptive of, events and perfons fuppofed to have 
flourifhrt a thoufand years before even that remote *ra, when Has- 
tinapura, as is proved by the paffage itfelf, was the capital of 
.ALL HindostaN. “Ol Gautami, bid the two Misras, San>|^invz 
and Saradwata, make ready to accompany my child Sacontala. Our 
fether Canna is giving orders for the intended journey to Hasti- 
NAFtJRA,” wheie.(he was to wed the Indian emperor. 
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foot above the water, having a calix like § 
brge tulip, and diftaling an odour like thaf 
of the lily, and that there were two fpecieg 
of it, the one bearing a white thg othey § 
bluifli dower.* To make this brief hiftory pf 
the nxoft famous flower of Afia, upon which 
fo much has been already faid and fo much 
fuore muft occur in this ’ work, complete, I 
fliall add the account of its wonderful proper- 
ties, inferteh by ]Mr. Knight, in his curioug 
jdiffertation, concerning a kind of wgrjhip, ii;i 
y^hich it is a prominent fymbol, and which, 
degrading as it is, his pen has bell elucidated. 

This plant," he obferves, “ grows in tlic 
water, and, amongft its brop-d leaves, pute 
forth a flower, in the centre of which i& 
formed the feed-veflel, lliaped like a bdl, oy 
inverted cone, and punctuated on the top 
with little cavities, or cells, in which the 
feeds grow, The orifices of thefe cells, being 
too fmall to let the feeds out when 

ripe, Ihoot forth into pew plants, in the places 
where they were farmed; the bulb of tl^ 
veflel ferving as a matrice to nourifli them, 
until they acquire fuch a degree of piag- 

nitude as to burft it pp^n? ,and,Eeieafe theni- 

felves; 


• See Uie preceding chapter. 
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felvcs ; after which, like other aquatic weeds, 
they take root wherever the cunent depofits 
them. This plant, therefore, being thus prc>- 
ductive of itfelf, and vegetating from its own 
matrice, without being foftered in the earth, 
was naturally adopted as the fymbol of the 
productive power of waters, upon which 
the active -fpirit of the Creator operated in 
giving life and vegetation to matter. We 
accordingh" find it employed in every part of 
the Northern hemifphere, where the fymboli- 
cal religion, improperly (fa^s Mr. Knjght) 
denominated idolatry, does, or ever did, pre- 
. vail. The facred images of the Tartars, Ja- 
panefe, and Indian's, are almoft all placed 
upon it; of which numerous inftances occur 
in the publications of Kiempfer, Chappe 
D’x\uteroche, and Sonnerat.”*' This plant is 
moft elegantly depicted in the Heetopades, as 
“ the cooling flower, which is opprefled by 
the appearance of day, and afraid of the 
fiars ;’-f which, Mr. Wilkins obferves, alludes 
to the cireumftance of its fpreading its blof- 
foms- only in the night ; and, relative to this 
plant, there is a palTage exquifitely beauti- 
fiil in the Sacontala, which, though I muft 

cite 


f Ste Mr. Unight, on the Piuilic Worlhip, p- 25. 
-J- Ueeto; ades, p. iSz. . , 
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cite it hereafter, when treating of the magic 
find palmeftry of the old Brahmins, I am con- 
vinced, will not offend by repetition. From 
this paffage, if Sir W. Jones, by the term 
lyddij, meant that the word fliould be under- 
ftood in its ufual fignification, we Ihould be 
induced to think that, in India, there was a 
third fpecies of the lotos, of which the leaves 
were of a dufky red tint. “ What \” ex- 
claims a prophetic Brahmin, “ the very palm 
of his hand bears the marks of empire ; and, 
whilft he thus eagerly extends it, fliows its 
lines of exquifite net-work, and glows like a 
lotos, expanded at early dawn, when the ruddy 
fplendor of its petals hides all other tints in 
obfeurity.” Sacontala, p. 89. 

A very particular veneration anciently pre- 
vailed, as well ill Egypt as Hindoitan, for the 
oxio^r. Indeed, ]\lr. Foifter, in his. Sketches 
of Indian Manners,* obfenes, that it is in- 
troduced in the foleinnities of religious rites, 
in the latter country, to imprefs the greater 
awe upon the fpectators. Their veneration, 
however, for that vegetable, and their ab- 
ftincnce from it as Ibod, docs not arife, as 
Mr. Crautbrd in his more extenlive Sketches 

juftly 

• Sec Mr. Forfter’s Sketches inedited, p, 35, 


t 
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juftlj remarks,* bfecauffe ite VfeinS, l^breSi 
of a delicate red colour, refemblfe that bloody 
at the Iheddihg of which the Hindoo Ibud*- 
dert : this is not the reafoo, nor Ms Mr. Craui 
ford favoured us with it. It is aftronomy 
that has ftamped celebrity and veneratrM , 
bn the onion; for, on cutting throtigh it^ 
there appears, beneath the ejctemal GOat% 
orb within orb, in lucceflive order> aftet the 
manner of the revolving fpheres. The Chal- 
deans, however, if Alexander may be credit^ 
edj-f* long before either of thtem, adored this 
Very vegetable, and "m’oft probably for the 
very fame reafon ; which may be confidered 
as an additional proof of my hy pothefis, thift 
moft of the Indian and Egyptian cuftoms 
originated in that patent-country Of the 
world. Had Juvenal, the fevere fatirizer Of 
the hortulan idolatries of Egypt, been ac- 
(juainted with the real caufe of the veneratioh 
of the ancient Memphites for thefe inftru<5tive 
vegetables, he would, perhaps, with lefe 
vehemence have exclaimed, 

O fanctas gentes, quibus Iiaec nafcuntur in hortis 
Numina 

• Mr. Cranford’s Sketches, vol. i. p. 6i, ad edition, 
f Alexander ab Alexandre, lib. vi. cap. 26. 
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But let us return from thefe miriutej hoW:? 
ever curious, inveftigations to the confideratioA 
of riie nobla* objeift, which Plutarch, in writing 
this eliay, had in view ; which was, to exhil^ 
lit fftice a complete dilplay of the iyfteni of 
the -Egyptian theology; a fyftem, howev^ 
which, we have hdfore obferved, he ium&tf 
hat imp^edtly imderftood. The philofophh 
siytholc^fts of -Aikt, ^’urying in their 
owO principles, and guided by the Tclpei9:ive 
hypothefes adopted by them, had very difte- 
rently repteibited the religion erf Egypt. Phi- 
tajch, in this treatife,enuineBates their different 
ripinioBS on the fubjed;, w^hich are often dis^- 
tnetrically expedite to ^ch other, Bocording 
ns thofe philofophers therrifelves followed 
'either the atheiftical doctrines of materialifm, 
divulged by Ariftotte, or were animated .by 
‘the nobler principles that .fwayed the diidue 
Plato. I 'fhall have fo much tDiay,ii6BEaftflr, 
on the more ancient aaid abftrufe theology 
of Egypt, when I come to mveftigalc itte 
Pagan triads of deity, tteit d ifliall, for the 
prefent, only fummarily iiiObe tlie outlines xCf 
their fentimCnts on’this pohit, aiid priifoipdly 
^as they concern rifYsicB. 
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■ According to fomc, Ofiris is the foul' of 
the material univerfe. He is the active maf: 
culiue energy that generates and nourithes all 
things. Ills is reprefcated as the confort of 
Oliris, becaufe flie may be ealled the feminine 
part of nature. - She is the generative nurfe 
and m^)ther of the world, and the grand re- 
ceptacle of his benign influences. She is the 
goddefs of a thoufand names, the infinite 
Myrioxyma. She is endued with the pror 
perty of receiving all kinds of imprefliops, and 
of being converted into all manner of forms, 
which the suprebie Reason lliall imprefs 
upon her. Thofe, bell acquainted with the 
real purport of the m^dhologic figures of 
India, conftantly aflert the facred cow, called 
in the Mahabbarat the caw of plenty, and fo 
univerfally venerated, to be only the fymbol of 
the earth, which nourilhes all things. Though 
the Ifis of Egypt be generally confidered as 
the MOON, the horns of which planet adorn 
her head, yet thofe, Avho have dived deeper 
into the abllmfe lore of their hierogl} phics, 
make His • alfo the earth, the Ceres, the Dea 
Multimamma, and then it will not appear a,t 
alb extraordinary that her conflant fymbol, 
like that of the Indian god, lliould likewife be 
,TnE cow. 


I have 
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I have before obfcrved, tliat if the Egyp- 
tians entertained, for fome animals and plants, 
the hiffheft veneration, on account of their 
being the fuppofcd fymbols of the benevolent 
operations of nature, and the friendly influ- 
ences of the planets, they held others in the 
utmoft abomination on a contrary account. 
Thus, notwithltanding all their original re- 
verence for the onion, as a noble aftronomi- 
cal fymbol of tlie revolving fpheres, when a 
more minute attention to the growth and cul- 
tivation of that plant had taught them that 
it flouriflied, in its greateft vigour, when the 
moon was' in its wane, the priclts of Ofiris be- 
gan to relax in their veneration for it ; while, 
by the prielts of Diana, at Bubaftis, i. e. the 
jiooTsr, it was holden in extreme deteftation. 
One reafon for their rooted abhoiTence of 
swijXe, as an animal obnoxious and impure, 
was their obfendng it to be moll apt to en- 
gender upon the decreafe of that orb, though 
another reafon of that deteftation, doubt- 
lefs, was the leprofy and firailar cutaneous dif- 
ordere which its rancid flelh and rich milk 
tended to produce in thofe who luxurioully 
regaled upon them. But there is a third rea- 
Ibn for their abhorrence of fwine, mentioned 

by 
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by Mr. Coftard, which is infinitely curious, 
and nearly finiilar to what was recently ob- 
ferved, relative to the extremities of the fun’s 
courfe being thadowed out by a crocodile, 
the fymbol of the pernicious Typhon. It is an 
additional evidence, that there fcarcely ever 
exilled a nation fo totally involved in altronor 
mical fables as were the Egyptians f The 
very ancient fable of Adonis, being killed by 
a boar, arifes, !Mr. Coftard ooferves, from 
the name of an Egyptian month, Haziram, 
or July; for the words hazir and hazira fig- 
nify sus, pokcusi and the fun finilhing his 
-comfe, or apparent annual circle, when Sirius 
rofe heliacally, which was in the fame mouth, 
gave occafion to that ingenious allegoiy.^ 
But the word Haziram bears fome affinity 
to hazarin, a lettuce ; and here, fays Mr. 
Coftard, we find a reafon for another Egyp- 
tian fancy, that Adonis was laid by Venus 
on a bed of lettuces, and it might have been 
the occafion of tlicir carrjdng about at his 
feaft the gardens called the Gardens of 
Adonis. 

According to others of thefe pbilofophei-s, 
by Oliris and Ifis, the Egyptians meant ani- 
' mated matter in general, but in paiticular 

eie7‘if 


• Coffard'$ Chaldaean Aftronomy, p. 1*9. 
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e-certf part of nature that is genial and fnendty 
to the human race, reprefented by the fun 
and moon, the fountain of light and the 
fource of nutrition. On the other hand, 
they confidered Typhon, to whom, among o- 
ther fymbols, was allotted that of the Ocean, 
that detefted daemon which fvvalloAved up 
their beloved Nile, as every part of nature 
which can he conjidered as noxious and dejiruc- 
tive to mankind. Like thne and death, ly- 
phon devoured all things. Thefe principles 
are for ever at variance, like the Oromafdes 
land Ahriman of Perfia, their exact counter- 
part, or poflibly their prototype. But I 
cannot help believing that the only genuine 
prototype is to be found in India, where 
Brahma, the firft-created Dewtah, is, ac- 
cording to the bell Indian mythologifts, the 
univerlal fpirit that pervades created matter ; 
nnd, if not the fun himfelf, at leaft the brother 
of the fun ; as I obferve he is exprelsly de- 
nominated in that ancient Sanfcreet treatife, 
the Amarasinha. Seeva, the deftroying 
power of India, nearly refembles the Typhou 
of Egypt, with this ditfcrence only, that Seeva 
deftroys to re-produce, whereas the defolating 
fury of Typhon is only to be appeafed by 
total deftru6tion and boundlefs annihilation. 

Seeva’s 
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Seeva^s time character is difplajed by his lym* 
bol ; for, if in one hand he grafp the tremen-* 
dous fcythe of time to deftroy, he, in the 
other, difplays the prolific Line am to rege- 
nerate and to idvify. For what I am going 
to add, I hope that I fiiall not incur the cem 
fure of my profeffion ; but if, upon fo trivial 
an occafion, the greateft of apoftles and wifefl 
of philofophers might without impiety be 
quoted, St. Paul, to whom the Oriental phi- 
lofophy of the Gnoftics was well known, 
fpeaks a language exaiftly confonant to tliis ; 
for, finely retaliating upon them for their difi 
belief of the refun*e6tion, he exclaims to the 
fceptical Corinthian, Ihou fool, that which 
thou fowell is not quickened except it die ! 

It is deferving notice, that, in the Indian 
mythology, Cali, or Time, is confidered as the 
M ife of Seeva, in his dellroying capacit}', by 
ivhich the Indians mean only to exprefs the 
clofe union of ueath and tibie. Seev.a 
therefore is not only the Tempus edax rerum, 
blit he is alfo the Tempus renovator rerum. 
When the Egyptians borrowed, as it is 
probable tlicy did, tliis doctrine from the 
Hindoos, it appears to me that they con- 
founded the perfons and Iv mbols-of the dei- 
ties they adopted. Tyjihon, infiead of Ofiris, 

lliould 
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fliould have had the phallus ; or do tbejil 
not mean that the fymbol in queftion belongs 
to Typhon, when they fay, that Typhon 
ftole the genitals of Ojiris, w'hich, after a long 
fearch, Ifis recovered ? that is to fay, the 
earth was deluged, and, its produce being 
deftroyed, appeared to be robbed of its 
fecundity, which Ifis, the Egyptian Ceres, 
the mother of fruits and grain, reftored. She 
is faid to have difcovered the objects of her 
refearch as Ihe traverfed the lake Philae, whi- 
ther they had floated with the inundating 
ftream. This hiftory may be clearly traced on 
the Hindoo zodiac, upon which \'irgo is re- 
prefented holding a lamp in one hand, an ear 
of rice-corn in the other, and Handing on a 
boat in water. 

It is, however, our philofophcr oblerves, 
from this perpetual oppofition, or rather this 
fortunate mixture of thefe two principles of 
good and evil, whatever partial and tranfient 
evils may in particular inftances fpring, that 
there refults a general order and harmony 
throughout the univerfe, in the fame man- 
ner, as melody arifes from the lyre, which 
is made up of difcords. Thus Hermes, when 
he invented his teftudo, or harp, formed 
the firings of it of the fmews of Typhon, 

teaching. 
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teachmgj as Mentoir obferv^, that oiit tha 
BQoft difcordant fuhjeA harmoDy may bd 
produced.* 

llie total film and refiilt of this comparar 
tive parallel the phyfical theology of l^ia 
and Egypt arc, that Ofiris and Ifis, a3 well as 
Brahma, Veelhim, and Seeva, being 
jwefentatires of the powers creative or 
ated ; or, in other words, God and nattnne 
perfcoi^ed, alTume alternately every fonh of 
being, and are fucceflively venerated nnder 
every appearance, whether of a celeftjal or 
lemefirial kind. We have therefore not oaa^y 
I/is omaia^ but Brakma, Veejhmi, and Beem 
om»ia; they are the fupreme generative fojitee 

OF ALL TJLAT FS, OF ALL THAT EVEB WAS J 

they pervade *all fpace, they animate all 
being and, as has been before obferved, in 
the language of the Biiagavat, idiefe boin^ 
are evehy where always. 

• Plutarch de Ilide et. Oliridc, p. 95; 
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